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PREFACE 

Abraham  Lincoln,  though  greatly  misunderstood  during 
his  Hfetime,  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  great  men  of  all 
ages.  As  a  statesman  he  ranks  among  the  foremost  of 
modem  times.  Moreover,  the  romance  of  his  struggle 
with  ignorance  and  poverty,  his  dauntless^  courage  in 
facing  terrific  difficulties,  has  aroused  universal  interest 
in  the  man. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  Hfe  and  career 
have  been  the  theme  of  a  great  many  books  of  history, 
biography,  and  story. 

To  a  score  of  these,  we  owe  the  material  used  in  this 
short  sketch  of  his  life.  With  grateful  appreciation,  we 
would  mention,  particularly,  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by 
John  G.  Nicolay;  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Prairie  Years," 
by  Carl  Sandburg;  "The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by 
William  E.  Barton;  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Christian," 
by  William  L.  Johnson;  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Earnest 
Foster;  "Recollection  of  President  Lincoln  and  His 
Administration,"  by  L.  £.  Chittenden.  Besides  these, 
"Lincoln's  Own  Stories,"  collected  by  Anthony  Gross, 
the  "Speeches  and  Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and 
the  "Aut6biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  compiled  by 
N.  W.  Stephenson,  have  been  valuable  in  giving  us 
many  intimate  glimpses  of  his  life,  often  in  his  own  words. 

I  dauntless,  bold;  fearless. 
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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


INTRODUCTION 

The  rise  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  a  log  cabin  on  the 
frontier  to  the  presidential  mansion  is  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  career  would  have 
been  possible  anywhere  but  in  America,  and,  since  the 
log  cabins  of  the  frontier  in  America  have  forever  van- 
ished from  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  another  to 
receive  exactly  the  training  that  Lincoln  did.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  were  hundreds  of  log 
cabins  and  thousands  of  frontier-bom  boys,  but  only  one 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  must,  therefore,  examine  the  character  of  Lincoln 
himself  rather  than  his  environment  for  the  secret  of  his 
greatness. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, *'was  a  man  of  steel  nerves,  clear  mental  grasp, 
stanch^  convictions,  and  adamantine^  will,  though 
withal  a  man  of  the  gentlest  and  kindliest  character;  and 
his  forbearance  and  patience  were  almost  infinite/*  One 
of  his  most  striking  characteristics  was  his  splendid 
common  sense.  "His  steps  forward  were  always  well 
timed.  .  .  .  He .  had  the   faculty  of  picking   out  the 

1  stanch,  strong  and  tight. 

2  adamantine  (ad/cr-man'tEn;-ten),  strong. 
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essentials  of  a  question  and  allowing  the  nonessentials  to 
take  care  of  themselves." 

Just  how  Lincoln  was  able  to  overcome  the  limitations 
of  his  early  environment,  how  he  achieved  greatness,  we 
can  never  fully  understand.  It  is,  however,  of  absorbing 
interest  to  trace  some  of  the  steps  in  the  growth  of  his 
character  and  in  the  development  of  his  wisdom.  To 
this  inspiring  task  let  us  now  turn. 


CHAPTER  I 
HIS  BOYHOOD 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  on  the  twelfth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809,  in  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky.  His  father, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  had  himself  been  brought  up  on  the 
frontier  and,  though  a  carpenter  by  trade,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  When  Thomas  was  but  six  years  old, 
his  father  was  shot  by  a  band  of  roving  Indians.  His 
widowed  mother  had  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  her 
little  family.  Thomas  became,  "even  in  childhood,  a 
wandering  laboring  boy,  and  grew  up  literally  without 
education." 

He  was  a  man  of  but  mediocre^  ability.  His  chief 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  ever  to  push  on  to  the 
forefront  of  migration.'*  Perhaps  he  imagined  that  the 
success  which  he  had  failed  to  secure  in  the  old  environ- 
ment might  be  wrested  from  a  new. 

When  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  Thomas  married 
Nancy  Hanks,  a  girl  who  had  known  sorrow  and  yet 
who  carried  a  song  in  her  heart.  In  a  httle  log  cabin, 
they  began  their  hfe  together,  utterly  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  young  husband,  for  they  were 
entirely  without  money  or  property.  The  young  wife, 
who  was  greatly  her  husband's  superior  in  education, 
read  to  him  and  taught  him  to  sign  his  name. 

1  mediocre  (me'dl-S'kSr),  of  a  middle  quaKty. 

*  migration,  removal  from  one  country  to  another. 
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Two  years  after  the  birth  of  their  little  daughter, 
Sarah,  a  son  came  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  Thomas  and 
his  wife.  Little  Abraham  was  bom  in  a  rough,  one- 
rooraed  cabin  into  which  but  one  window  admitted  the 
light.  As  he  grew  a  little  older,  he  learned  to  creep  on 
its  hard-packed  dirt  floor. 

When  Abraham  was  four  years  old,  the  family  moved 
to  a  slightly  better  farm,  where  they  remained  for  four 
years.  It  was  during  this  time,  when  he  was  seven  years 
old,  that  Abraham  and  his  sister  began  going  to  school. 
The  two  children  walked  four  miles  a  day  to  attend  the 
school,  which  was  housed  in  a  little  rough  cabin  built  of 
logs  and  without  windows.  The  light  by  which  they 
studied,  came  through  the  open  door.  In  this  school, 
little  Abraham  learned  to  read  a  little  and  to  figure  a 
little;  but  because  of  the  distance  of  their  home  from  the 
school,  the  attendance  of  the  children  was  irregular. 
Whai  a  few  months  later,  the  school  moved  to  a  greater 
distance,  they  ceased  going  altogether. 

The  fii^t  migration  of  the  Lincoln  family  occurred 
before  Abraham  was  eight  years  old.  From  the  back- 
woods of  Kentucky,  they  started  for  the  wilderness  of 
Illinois.  Thomas  first  packed  his  household  stuff  into  a 
small  boat  built  by  himself.  This  he  propelled^  to  a 
place  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  spot  in  which  he  had 
chosen  to  settle.  Leaving  these  goods  with  one  of  the 
settlers  there,  he  returned  for  his  wife  and  children.  On 
two  hired  horses,  they  made  the  journey  of  about  a 
hundred  miles,  camping  out  each  night.  When  they 
reached  the   place  where   their  property  was   stored, 

I  propelled  (prS-peld'),  drove  forward;  moved. 
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Thomas  hired  a  wagon  and  they  continued  their  journey 
through  the  forest  until  they  arrived  at  the  site  of  their 
future  home. 

Their  first  concern  was  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
shelter.  Nancy  and  the  children  worked  as  hard  as  their 
strength  permitted,  helping  Thomas.  With  logs  roughly 
hewn  from  the  forest,  they  built  a  shed,  inclosed  on  three 
sides  only.  This  rough  camp,  at  one  end  of  which  the 
log  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning  was  a  pleasant 
enough  place  during  the  summer  months,  but  was  bit- 
terly cold  during  the  snows  and  icy  winds  of  winter. 
During  this  first  winter  in  their  new  home,  the  mother 
and  children  suffered  a  great  deal  from  exposure.^ 

His  slowness  in  building  a  proper  cabin  was  not  al- 
together Thomas's  fault.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the 
thickly  wooded  site  of  their  future  home,  the  father  had 
had  to  fell  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  then  convert  them 
into  logs  for  their  shed.  Then  he  cleared  a  portion  of 
the  land  for  the  spring  planting.  Moreover,  until  his 
land  should  begin  to  yield  vegetables  and  grain,  he  had 
to  kill,  with  his  gun,  each  day's  supply  of  food.  Still  it 
is  a  proof  of  his  easy-going  ways  that  he  allowed  his 
family  to  live  in  this  rude  shed  for  almost  a  year. 

The  children  lived  entirely  in  the  open  air.  They 
helped  all  they  could  by  running  errands,  gathering 
berries  and  nuts.  They  were  clothed  in  the  roughest  of 
garments.  For  most  of  the  year  they  ran  barefoot,  but 
when  the  winter  came  they  wore  homemade  moccasins.^ 
For  a  few  days  of  this  first  year,  Sarah  and  Abraham 


1  exposure  (eks-po'zhur),  lack  of  protection  from  the  climate. 

2  moccasins  (mok'a-sinz),  shoes  of  soft  leather,  made  all  in  one  piece. 
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again  went  to  school,  walking  each  way  a  distance  of 
nine  miles  through  the  woods  where  ran  many  wild 
animals.  By  the  next  summer,  little  Abe,  who  was  big 
and  strong  for  his  age,  began  learning  to  use  an_ax.  He 
"now  went  with  his  father  into  the  forest  to  fell  the  trees 
for  their  new  house. 

The  new  house  was  a  great  improvement  upon  their 
open-faced  shed.  The  one  room,  though  without 
windows,  was  eighteen  feet  square,  with  a  loft  above 
where  little  Abe,  wrapped  in  furry  skins  of  deer  or  fox, 
slept  on  a  heap  of  dry  leaves.  The  floor  of  the  cabin  was 
of  pounded  dirt.  The  bedsteads  were  built  from  the 
comers  of  the  cabin  with  but  one  supporting  leg  at 
the  outer  comer.  A  rough  table  and  several  three-legged 
stools  was  their  entire  supply  of  furniture. 

It  was  just  after  they  had  moved  into  their  new  cabin 
that  several  famiUes  of  friends  and  relatives  from 
Kentucky  came  to  join  them  in  their  wilderness  home. 
These  newcomers,  in  their  turn,  occupied  the  open-faced 
shed.  Their  coming  must  -have  been  a  great  pleasure 
and  help  to  tne  Lincolns,  for  it  gave  them  congenial^ 
companionship.  Among  the  newcomers  was  the  family 
in  whose  home  Nancy  Hanks  had  been  brought  up  as  an 
adopted  daughter,  and  their  young  adopted  son,  Dennis 
Hanks,  who  was  just  nine  years  older  than  Abraham, 
became  his  constant  companion. 

This  little  group  of  old-time  friends  was  an  especial 
comfort  to  Thomas  and  the  children  when,  during  the 
autumn,  Nancy  Lincoln  sickened  and  died.  In  a  rude 
coffin  made  by  her  husband,  the  brave  and  good  mother 

1  eongonial  (kSn-jen'yol),  kindred;  sympathetic. 
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of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  laid  to  rest.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  several  weeks  later  that  the  funeral  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  itinerant^  preacher  who  visited  their 
settlement. 

The  wdldemess  home,  bereaved^  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  was  a  forlorn*  place.  Through  the  following 
winter  and  spring,  Thomas  and  his  two  motherless 
children  bravely  struggled  on,  little  eleven-year-old  Sarah 
trying  to  do  the  household  tasks.  During  the  ensuing 
summer,  however,  Thomas  returned  to  his  old  home 
where  he  married  a  widow  whom,  it  is  said,  he  had 
courted^  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

To  the  lonesome  cabin,  the  .coming  of  the  new  mother 
was  a  great  blessing.  Mrs.  Lincoln  brought  with  her  a 
very  comfortable  supply  of  worldly  goods — a  bureau, 
feather  beds,  real  chairs,  and  good  clothing.  This  was 
the  first  of  these  comforts  which  the  little  Lincolns  had 
ever  seen.  She  brought,  also,  her  three  children  by  her 
first  husband.  To  little  Abe  and  his  sister,  she  became  a 
real  mother,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  good  understanding 
and  of  fine  motherly  character.  *Tr  fact,'*  as  Dennis 
Hanks  said  in  later  years,  "in  a  few  weeks  all  had 
changed;  and  where  everything  was  wanting,  now  all 
was  snug^  and  comfortable.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
energy,  of  remarkable  good  sense,  very  industrious  and 
saving,  and  also  very  neat  and  tidy  in  her  person  and 
manners  and  knew  exactly  how  to  manage  children.  .  .  . 


1  itinerant  (i-tin'er-ant),  passing  about  a  country;  wandering. 

2  bereaved,  made  destitute. 

3  forlorn  (for-lorn'),  deserted;  miserable. 

4  courted,  sought  in  marriage;  made  love  to, 
^  snug,  close  and  warm. 
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She  soon  dressed  Abe  up  in  entire  new  clothes,  and  from 
that  time  on  he  appeared  to  lead  a  new  life.  .  .  .  The 
two  sets  of  children  get  along  finely  together,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  children  of  the  same  parents." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  shrewd  and  sensible  woman,  and 
she  soon  discovered  that  little  Abe  was  no  ordinary  boy. 
She  saw  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  work  which  he  had  to 
perform,  he  never  wearied  in  his  search  for  knowledge. 
Night  after  night,  she  saw  him  scribbling/  with  bits 
of  charcoal,  words  and  figures  on  the  wooden  shovel.^ 
When  that  had  been  filled  with  his  marks,  he  carefully 
scraped  off  the  surface  and  continued  his  exercises.  She 
saw  him  listen  intently  to  all  that  was  said  and  often  sit 
looking  into  space,  while  he  pondered  over  the  long 
words  which  he  heard.  Abraham  would  certainly 
amount  to  something,  she  said  in  her  heart,  and  with  an 
understanding  purpose  she  faithfully  helped  him  all  she 
could.  In  later  years,  when  speaking  of  his  boyhood,  she 
said; 

"Abe  was  a  good  boy,  and  I  can  say  what  scarcely  one 
woman — a  mother — ^in  a  thousand  can,  say:  Abe  never 
gave  me  a  cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused  in  fact 
or  appearance  to  do  anything  I  requested  of  him.  I 
never  gave  him  a  cross  word  in  all  my  life.  His  mind 
and  mine — ^what  little  I  had — seemed  to  run  together. 
H6  was  a  dutiful  son  to  me  always.  I  think  he  loved 
me  truly.     I  had  a  son,  John,  who  was  raised  with  Abe. 

1  scribbling,  writing  carelesdx 

2  shovel  (snuv/'l),  scooplike  implement  for  lifting  arid  tbrowing  eaxth, 
coal,  grain,  etc. 
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Both  were  good  boys,  but  I  must  say,  both  now  bedng 
dead,  that  Abe  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw,  or  export  to 
see." 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  second  mother's  coming,  the  only 
books  to  which  httle  Abe  had  had  access  were  the  Bible, 
the  catechism,^  and  a  spelling  book.  Over  these,  the 
little  boy  had  studied  diligently,  catching  something  of 
their  meaning,  but  much  puzzled  by  the  long  words 
which  he  encoimtered.  Now,  to  his  great  joy,  his 
"library"  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  ".Esop's  Fables."  Mrs.  Lincoln 
introduced  these  new  books  to  the  eager  Httle  boy  and 
earefuUy  helped  him  over  the  big  words,  answering  his 
innumerable  questions  as  well  as  she  could. 

When  a  school  was  opened  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Lincoln  home,  the  new  mother  insisted  that  Abraham  be 
allowed  to  attend,  and,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  eager  lad 
had  the  help  of  a  real  teacher.  Unfortunately,  this 
school  was  soon  discontinued,  so  that  he  was  again 
tiirown  upon  his  own  resovirces. 

Books  were  rare  among  these  pioneers,  but  Abraham 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  One  day,  when  he 
was  sixteen,  he  heard  that  one  of  the  neighbors,  a  Mr. 
Crawford,  owned  a  copy  of  the  "Life  of  George  Washing- 
ton." With  great  eagerness  he  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  borrow  it,  promising  to  return  it  safely.  In 
every  moment  snatched  from  his  work  he  was  now 
absorbed  in  learning  about  the  exciting  events  of  the 
early  days  of  American  history. 


1  catechism   (kafe-kiz'm),    fonu   of    instruction  by   question  and 
aoswei. 
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One  morning,  when  he  drew  this  precious  volume  from 
its  hiding  place,  he  was  filled  with  dismay.  The  rain, 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  had  dripped  through 
the  cracks  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  and  ruined  the 
book.  He  immediately  went  to  Mr.  Crawford  and,  with 
much  embarrassment,  showed  him  the  book.  He  then 
proposed  paying  for  this  damage  by  working  for  Mr. 
Crawford.  The  latter  agreed  and,  for  three  days,  young 
Abe  worked  hard  in  Mr.  Crawford's  fields.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  boy  was  given  the  book  for  his  very  own. 

When  he  was  seventeen,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  his  last 
chance  to  attend  school.  From  first  to  last,  he  attended 
five  different  schools,  but  the  total  sum  of  his  actual 
schooling  amounted  to  less  than  twelve  months,  though 
this  was  scattered  over  a  period  of  about  nine  years. 

Though  his  books  were  few,  Lincoln  read  them  thor- 
oughly. As  his  stepmother  said:  "'Abe  read  diligently. 
...  He  read  every  book  he  could  lay  his  hands  on;  and 
when  he  came  across  a  passage  that  struck  him,  he  would 
write  it  down  on  boards,  if  he  had  no  paper,  and  keep  it 
there  until  he  did  get  paper.  Then  he  would  rewrite  it, 
look  at  it,  repeat  it.  He  had  a  copy  book,  a  kind  of 
scrapbook,  in  which  he  put  down  all  things,  and  thus 
preserved  them."  It  is  said  that  he  could  quote  whole 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  from  it  learned  the  stately 
force  which  distinguished  his  later  utterances. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  aU  these  years,  when  he 
was  strugghng  so  hard  for  an  education,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  doing  the  hardest  sort  of  manual  labor.  He 
himself  gives  a  picture  of  his  home  life.  "His  father," 
he  said,  "settled  in  an  unbroken  forest,  and  the  clearing 
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away  of  surplus  wood  was  the  great  task  ahead. 
Abraham,  though  very  young,  was  large  of  his  age,  and 
had  an  ax  put  into  his  hands  at  once;  and  from  that  till 
within  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  almost  constantly 
handling  that  most  useful  instrument — less,  of  course,  in 
plowing  and  harvesting  seasons." 

"When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  began  to  grow  very 
fast  and,  since  he  was  working  out  of  doors,  he  became 
very  strong.  By  the  time  he  was  seventeen,  he  was  six 
feet  and  four  inches  tall,  and  one  of  the  strongest  men 
anywhere  about.  One  of  his  old  neighbors  said:  "If 
you  heard  him  felling  trees  in  a  clearing,  you  would  say 
there  were  three  men  at  work,  by  the  way  the  trees  fell." 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  young  giant 
was  much  in  demand.  When  the  work  on  the  home 
fanh  permitted  it,  he  hired  himself  out  to  the  neighbors, 
to  help  in  their  tcisks,  and  so  earned  a  few  dollars  for 
his  father. 

Abraham  was  popular  also  among  the  neighbors,  for 
he  was  full  of  life.  His  supply  of  funny  stories  seemed 
inexhaustible.  In  the  village,  "about  a  mile  west  of  his 
father's  farm,  Abe  would  go  and  tell  his  jokes  and  stories 
and  was  so  odd,  original  and  humorous  and  witty,  that 
all  the  people  in  town  would  gather  round  him." 

He  would  not  tolerate  meanness  nor  bullying^  among 
the  wild  youth  of  the  frontier,  but  he  delighted  in  trials 
of  strength.  It  was  his  youthful  boast  that  he  was  the 
strongest  of  them  all.  Unlike  the  other  boys,  however, 
he  took  no  dehght  in  himting.     Near  their  village  was  a 

I  bullying,  blustering;  swaggmsg . 
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salt  snring  whose  brackish^  water  attracted  many  ani- 
mals. While  the  other  fellows  were  lying  in  wait  to 
shoot  deer,  Abe  Lincoln  was  reading  a  book.  Of  his  only 
hunting  experience  he  wrote: 

"A  few  days  before  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year, 
in  the  absence  of  his  father,  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys 
approached  the  new  log  cabin,  and  Abraham,  with  a  rifle 
gun,  standing  inside,  shot  through  a  crack  and  killed  one 
of  them.  He  has  never  since  pulled  a  trigger^  on  any 
larger  game." 

It  was  not  merely  that  books  were  his  delight.  He 
had  a  very  tender  heart  which  ached  for  the  distress  of 
the  unfortunate. 

There  occurred,  in  later  years,  an  incident  which  well 
illustrates  this  quahty  of  his  character.  After  he  became 
a  lawyer,  Lincoln  used  to  travel  on  horseback  from  one 
courthouse  to  another.  .0"  one  such  journey,  he  and  his 
fellow  lawyers  were  riding  along  in  a  leisurely  fashion. 
The  road  took  them  through  a  grove.*  As  they  passed 
beneath  the  trees,  they  happened  to  notice  a  little  bird 
which  had  fallen  from  the  nest  and  lay  fluttering^  on 
the  ground. 

After  riding  a  short  distance  Lincoln  paused  >  "Wait 
a  moment,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  his  horse.  'T  want  to 
go  back."  As  they  waited,  they  saw  him  dismount, 
and,  picking  up  the  little  fledgling,^  carefully  put  it  in 
the  nest. 


1  Diacldsh,  salty 

2  trigger,  tile  finger  piece  of  a  gunlock  for  releasing  the  hammer< 
'  grove,  a  group  of  trees. 

*  fluttering,  moving  the  wings  rapidly. 

*  fledgling,  a  young  bird  just  out  of  the  shell. 
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"Why,  Lincoln,  you  need  not  have  stopped  for  such  a 
trifle  as  that!"  they  said  when  he  rejoined  them.  After 
pausing  a  moment,  he  answered,  quietly,  "WeU,  I  feel 
better  for  doing  it,  anyhow." 

Even  as  a  lad,  Lincoln  knew  how  to  express  his  ideas. 
He  could  discuss  with  understanding  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  his  neighbors  got  into  the  habit  of  listening 
to  his  views.  As  his  friend  Dennis  Hanks  said:  *'We 
learned  by  sight,  scent,  and  hearing;  we  heard  ail  that 
was  said;  and  talked  over  and  over  the  questions 
heard.  .  .  .  Went  to  political  and  other  gatherings,  as 
you  do  now;  we  would  hear  all  sides  and  opinions,  talk 
them  over,  discuss  them,  agreeing  and  disagreeing.  .  .  . 
Abe  preached,  made  speeches,  read  for  us,  explained  to 
us.  ...  He  was  a  cheerful  boy,  a  witty  boy;  was 
humorous  always;  sometimes  would  get  sad,  but  not 
often.'* 

From  his  boyhood  days,  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to 
have  times  of  deep  thoughtf  ulness.  Unlike  his  comrades, 
he  meditated  upon  what  he  heard  and  read.  He  thought 
deeply  and  independently  upon  the  various  phases  of 
man's  Ufe.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  human  nature, 
and  had  a  natural  instinct  for  leadership;  he  studied 
political  questions,  gradually  forming  his  own  opinions 
of  the  right  path  for  the  nation  to  follow;  he  thought 
deeply  on  rehgious  subjects,  arriving  at  conclusions 
widely  at  variance  with  the  faith  of  his  more  primitive 
neighbof^: 

Though  he  had  great  independence  of  mind,  he  did 
not  arrive  at  his  conclusions  rapidly.  We  have  his  own 
description  of  his  mental  habits:  "I  am  slow  to  learn  and 
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.  slow  to  forget  that  which  I  have  learned.  My  mind  is 
like  a  piece  of  steel — ^very  hard  to  scratch  an5rthing  on  it, 
and  almost  impossible,  after  you  get  it  there,  to  rub 
it  out." 


CHAPTER  II 
LINCOLN  TRIES  EXPERIMENTS 

Of  his  first  flight  into  the  outside  world,  Lincoki  him- 
self gives  us  a  meager  description.  "When  he  was  nine- 
teen, still  residing  in  Indiana,  he  made  his  first  trip  upon 
a  flatboat  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  hiredhand  merely, 
and  he  and  a  son  of  the  ownei,  without  other  assistance, 
made  the  trip.  The  nature  of  part  of  the  'cargo  load,* 
as  it  was  called,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  linger 
and  trade  along  the  sugar  coast,  and  one  night  they 
were  attacked  by  seven  negroes  with  intent  to  kill  and 
rob  them.  They  were  hurt  some  in  the  melee,*  but 
succeeded  in  driving  the  negroes  from  the  boat,  and  then 
'cut  cable,'  'weighed  anchor,'  and  left." 

This,  however,  hardly  conveys  an  idea  of  the  new 
impressions  which,  for  these  three  months,  daily  pressed 
upon  him  from  every  side.  Their  river  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  down  to  New  Orleans  opened  to  them  an 
ever-changing  panorama^  of  field  'and  farm,  village  and 
town.  As  they  traded  with  the  villagers  along  the  river- 
side, they  discussed  with  them  all  sorts  of  questions  of 
trade  and  poHtics.  As  was  natural,  they  encountered  a 
wide  range  of  opinion;  but  to  a  boy  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
thoughtful  mind,  the  great  divergence  of  point  of  view 

Imel^e  (ma 'la'),  confused  fight. 

2  panorama  (pan/o-ra/ma),  a  complete  view  in  every  direction,  as 
from  a  central  point. 
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was,  in  itself,  a  liberal  education.  His  ideas  expanded'. 
He  realized  something  of  the  many  sorts  of  people  there 
are  in  the  world  and  how  differently  they  looked  at 
things. 

Of  the  next  family  migration,  we  have  his  own  record: 
"March  i,  1830,  Abraham  having  just  completed  his 
twenty-first  year,  his  father  and  family,  with  the  f amiUes 
of  the  two  daughters  and  sons-in-law  of  'his  stepmother, 
left  the  old  homestead*  in  Indiana  and  came  to  Illinois. 
Their  mode  of  conveyance  was  wagons  drawn  by  ox 
teams,  and  Abraham  drove  one  of  the  teams.  They 
reached  the  county  of  Macon,  and  stopped  there  some 
time  within  the  same  month  of  March.  His  father  and 
family  settled  a  new  place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  timber  land  and 
prairie.2  .  .  .  Here  they  built  a  log  cabin,  into  which 
they  removed,  and  made  sufficient  of  rails  to  fence  ten 
acres  of  ground,  fenced  and  broke  the  ground,  and  raised 
a  crop  of  sown  com  upon  it  the  same  year.  .  .  .  The 
sons-in-law  were  temporarily  settled  in  other  places  in 
the  county.  In  the  autumn  all  hands  were  greatly 
afflicted^  with  ague^  and  fever,  to  which  they  had  not 
heen  used,  and  by  which  they  were  greatly  discouraged, 
so  much  so  that  they  determined  on  leaving  the  county. 
They  remained,  however,  through  the  succeeding  winter, 
which  was  the  winter  of  the  very  celebrated  'deep  snow' 
Of  Illmois." 

1  homestead,  a  home  and  fhe  grotind  immediately  comiected  with  it. 
>  prairie,  tract  of  level  land  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  witli 
coarse  grass. 
5  afflicted,  distressed^ 
*  ague  (S/gu),  intermittent  fever. 
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it  was  after  this  move  to  Illinois  that  Lincoln  left  his 
father's  home  to  "seek  his  fortune/'  His  first  adventure 
was  another  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New 
Orleans.  Before  the  trip  could  be  made,  however, 
Lincoln,  and  his  cousin  and  stepbrother  had  to  cut  down 
the  trees  and  construct  the  boat.  In  the  construction  of 
this  flatboat,  Lincoln,  having  considerable  skill  with 
tools,  took  the  leading  part.  Indeed,  he  was  the  leader 
for  the  whole  trip. 

Several  significant  events  occurred  during  this  voyage, 
Bvents  which  had  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  future 
of  Lincoln.  It  took  thirty  days  to  build  the  boat,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  water  in  the  river  had  fallen  so 
much  ±hat  in  passing  the  little  village  of  New  Salem,  the 
flatboat  got  stuck  on  the  dam  at  Rutledge's  Mill.  Every 
one  in  the  village  came  down  to  see  the  boat  which  was 
stranded^  with  its  bow*  high  in  the  air  and  its  stem^ 
Tinder  water.  There  was  much  laughter  at  the  expense 
of  the  young  voyagers,  but  it  turned  to  great  wonder- 
ment when  the  crowd  saw  the  youthful  captain  bore  a 
hole  in  the  bow,  and  rig  up  a  crude  derrick*  with  which 
he  lifted  the  stem  high.  As  the  water  flowed  but  through 
the  hole,  they  saw  the  stranded  boat  float  over  the 
partly  submerged  dam. 

This  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  so  impressed 
Oftutt,  his  employer,  that  the  latter  immediately  engaged 
him  to  Qome  back  to  New  Salem  after  his  New  Orleans 


1  stranded,  run  aground. 

2  bow,  the  forepart  of  a  ship. 

3  stem,  the  end  of  a  ship. 

*  derrick,  a  mast  or  frame,  -with  tackle  for  hoisting  heavy  weights. 
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voyage,  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  store  he  was  about 
to  open. 

After  a  successful  trip  down  the  river,  the  boys  found 
an  opportunity  to  wander  about  the  city  of  New  Orieans. 
There  they  saw  finely  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
strolling  about  in  elegant  leisure.  In  striking  contrast 
to  these,  were  the  chained  gangs  of  slaves  being  put  up 
at  auction.^ 

The  painful  impression  which  this  horror  made  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  recorded  by  his  cousin  who  accom- 
panied him:  "Lincoln  saw  it,  his  heart  bled;  said  nothing 
much,  was  silent.  I  can  say,  knowing  it,  that  it  was  on 
this  trip  that  he  formed  his  opinion  of  slavery.  It  ran 
its  iron  into  him  then  and  there.  May,  1831.  I  have 
heard  him  say  so  often." 

In  the  free  state  of  Illinois,  Lincoln  had  not  come  into 
contact  with  slavery,  but  from  this  time  the  thought  of 
it  became  increasingly  hateful  to  him.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  pondered^  deeply  on  it,  seeking  some 
way  to  deal  with  this  national  problem. 

When  Lincoln  returned  North,  he  quickly  sought  New 
Salem  and  his  new  j  .-».  Since  Offutt  had  not  returned 
with  the  goods  for  the  new  store,  the  young  clerk  sup- 
ported himself  by  doing  odd  jobs. 

His  first  job  sought  him  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival 
in  New  Salem.  It  happened  to  be  election  day  and  a 
clerk  was  wanted  at  the  voting  place.  When  asked  if 
he  could  write,  he  admitted  that  he  could  make  a  "few 
rabbit  tracks,"  and  he  was  consequently  given  the  task 
of  recording  the  votes  which  were  made  by  word  of  mouth. 


1  auction,  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 

2  pondered,  examined  caref ully« 
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The  town  in  which  he  had  come  to  live  numbered 
about  a  dozen  families,  of  which  the  Rutledges  and  the 
Camerons  were  the  chief.  The  latter,  at  whose  home 
Lincohi  boarded,  was  a  minister  with  a  large  family. 
The  former  owned  and  ran  the  mill  which  ground  into 
flour  the  grain  of  the  whole  countryside;  There  was 
now  added  thfe  store  which  Offutt,  who  had  finally 
arrived,  and  his  clerk  proceeded  to  build.  On  the  rough 
shelves  of  ttiis  cabin,  Lincoln  spread  out  a  miscellaneous 
assortment^  of  goods:  salt,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  butter,  eggs, 
whisky,  tobacco,  crockery,^  dress  goods,  shoes  and 
stockings. 

Though  trade  it  the  store  was  never  vigorous,  the  young 
clerk  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  seclusion.^  Among 
his  tasks  were  many  of  a  more  active  character.,  for  we 
hear  of  his  cutting  down  trees  and  splitting  rails. 

Besides  his  work,  there  was  another  demand  made 
upon  the  strength  of  the  newcomer.  The  champion 
wrestler  of  the  place,  angered  by  the  fame  which  Lincoln 
had  acquired,  challenged  him  to  a  wrestling  match. 
When,  however,  Lincoln  proved  the  better  man,  he  was 
able,  by  his  pleasant  manner,  to  make  a  friend  instead 
of  a  foe  of  the  bully  he  had  conquered. 

Of  the  friends  which  Lincoln  made  in  his  new  home, 
there  was  none  who  did  more  to  enlarge  his  mental 
powers  than  did  Mentor  Graham,  the  schoolmaster.  To 
him,  Lincoln  confided  his  ambition  for  an  education,  and 
from  him  the  youth  received  much  friendly  advice  and 


1  assortment,  a  collection  of  various  things. 

2  crockery,  vessels  f ortned  of  baked  clay. 

3  seclusion,  solitude;  retirement. 
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intellectual  stimulus.  A  further  stimulus  came  from  the 
meetings  of  the  debating  society,  where  Lincoln  made 
his  first  public  speeches. 

The  store  which  Gffutt  had  opened  so  hopefully'  lived 
less  than  a.  year.  At  the  close  of  that  time  Lincoln, 
tuifning  towards  public  life,  announced  himself  a  xandi- 
date  iar  the  State  Legislature.  In  the  Springfield 
■newspa|)er  appeared  a  letter  over  his  signature  which 
giv^  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  ambition: 

"Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  pecUhar  ambition. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one^  that  I  have 
no  other  so  great  as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my 
fellow  men,  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of  their  esteem. 
How  far  I  shall  succf^ed  in  gratifjdng  this  ambition  is  yet 
to  be  developed,  I  am  young,  and  unknown  to  many  of 
you.  I  was  bom,  and  have  ever  remained,  ia  the  most 
humbte  walks  of  hfe.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  re- 
lations or  friends  to  recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown 
exclusively  upon  the  independent  voters  of  the  county; 
and,  if  elected,  they  will  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  me 
for  which  I  shall  be  un  ^mitting^  in  my  labors  to  com- 
pensate. But,  if  the  good  people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see 
fit  to  keep  me  in  the  background,  I  have  been  too  familiar 
with  disappointments  to  be  very  much  chagrined."  ^ 

For  a  boy  of  twenty-three,  with  very  Umited  education, 
this  letter  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  but  no  more 
remarkable  than  the  fact  that  this  friendless,  poor  lad 
aspired  to  such  a  high  public  office.  To  such  a  step  he 
was  doubtlessly  urged  by  his  consciousness  of  strong 

1- unremitting,  unre]axed;  incessant. 

2  chagrined  (sha-grind';  sha-grend'),  vexed. 
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mental  powers  and  his  ambition  to  be  of  service  to  his 
fellow  men. 

Just  a  month  after  the  pubUcation  of  this  letter, 
Lincoln,  with  a  company  of  other  youths  from  Salem, 
enUsted  as  soldiers.  The  Indian  chief.  Black  Hawk, 
breaking  his  treaty  with  the  United  States  government, 
had  come  back  across  the  Mississippi  River  to  drive  out 
the  white  men  from  his  ancient  hunting  grounds.  The 
governor  of  the  state  called  for  volunteers  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  terror  of  Indian  warfare. 

Of  this  adventure  in  soldiering,  Lincoln  wrote: 
"Abraham  joined  a  volunteer  company,  and,  to  his  own 
surprise,  was  elected  captain  of  it.  He  says  he  has  not 
since  had  any  success  in  hfe  which  gave  him  so  much 
satisfaction.  He  went  to  the  campaign,  served  near 
three  months,  met  the  ordinary  hardships  of  such  3n. 
expedition,  but  was  in  no  battle." 

Lincoln  returned  home  barely  in  time  to  make  a  few 
speeches  before  the  election.  Though  he  was  defeated, 
he  received  over  six  hundred  fifty  votes,  which  was  a 
very  good  showing. 

His  defeat  at  the  polls  brought  Abe  to  a  crisis.  As 
he  himself  wrote  in  later  years: 

"I  was  now  without  means  and  out  of  business  but 
was  anxious  to  remain  with  my  friends  who  had  treated 
me  with  so  much  generosity,  especially  as  I  had  not 
elsewhere  to  go.  I  studied  what  I  should  do — thought 
of  learning  the  blacksmith  trade — ^thought  of  trying  to 
study  law — ^rather  thought  I  could  not  succeed  at  that 
without  a  better  education.  Before  long,  strangely 
enough,  a  man  offered  to  sell,  and  did  seh,  to  me  and 
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another  as  poor  as  myself,  an  old  stock  of  goods,  upon 
credit.  We  opened  as  merchants.  Of  course  we  did 
nothing  but  get  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt." 

The  failure  of  the  new  store  to  make  money  was 
probably  due  to  the  habits  of  both  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  senior  partner  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
drinking  up  the  stores  of  liquor,  while  Lincoln  devoted 
himself  more  to  the  study  of  books  than  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  Indeed,  he  was  certainly  not  fitted  for 
a  life  of  trade. 

Very  naturally  under  these  conditions,  the  business 
did  not  flourish.  In  order  to  get  enough  upon  which  to 
live,  Abe  sometimes  went  out  to  split  rails,  or  harvest 
the  crops.  In  the  end,  the  business  went  bankru-ot,  and 
since  his  partner  had  died  of  hard  drink,  Lincoln  was 
saddled^  with  the  debt  of  the  whole  enterprise.  All  the 
buying  had  been  done  on  credit,  and  now  the  various 
notes  were  presented  to  Lincoln  for  pa5mient. 

He  was  quite  unable  to  pay;  but  he  promised,  if  his 
creditors  would  be  patient,  to  refund  the  amounts  owed 
as  quickly  as  he  could.  This  he  did  with  interest,  though 
it  took  him  long  years  to  do  it.  Thus  he  earned  the 
nickname  of  * 'Honest  Abe." 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  his  business,  Lincoln  was 
offered  a  job  as  assistant  surveyor.  Hunting  up  a  text- 
book on  surve3dng,  he  sought  his  friend  Graham,  and  for 
six  weeks  applied  himself  with  desperate  energy  to  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  surveying.  Then  he  was  put 
to  work  and  earned  three  dollars  a  day,  whenever  he  was 

1  saddled,  loaded. 
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employed.     Still  it  required  more  than  this  to  settle  his 
"national  debt,"  as  he  humorously  called  his  burden. 

The  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer  had  been  steadily 
growing  through  the  years.  While  still  a  storekeeper, 
Lincoln  had  studied  hard  at  his  law  books,  and  now, 
vvliile  a  surveyor,  he  continued  his  studies. 

In  addition  to  his  surveying,  he  secured  the  position  of 
postmaster-  The  work  connected  with  this  was  very 
light,  for  we  are  told  that  he  "carried  the  office  around 
in  his  hat,"  pulling  out,  as  he  met  people,  the  letters 
addressed  to  them.  StiU  we  are  told  that  "his  adminis- 
tration gave  satisfaction." 

In  1834,  he  again  became  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature, and  this  time  he  was  elected.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  he  obtained  his  license  to  practice 
law  and  was  taken  into  partnership  by  an  old  friend  in 
Springfield. 


CHAPTER  III 
A  BRIEF  AND  TRAGIC  LOVE  STORY 

New  Salem,  though  but  a  small  town,  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  the  youthful  Lincoln.  Among  those  who 
gathered  to  watch  his  rescue  of  the  stranded  flatboat  was 
one  who  particularly  attracted  his  attention.  She  was  a 
slender  girl  of  eighteen,  the  daughter  of  the  ovmer  of  the 
grist^  mill  and  tavern.^  From  the  first,  Lincoln  thought 
tenderly  of  Anne  Rutledge  and,  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  sought  her  society.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
thought  of  her  decided  him  to  make  New  Salem  his  home. 

"Miss  Rutledge,"  we  are  told  by  a  lady  who  knew  her, 
"had  auburn^  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion.  She  was 
pretty,  shghtly  slender,  but  in  everything  a  good-hearted 
young  woman.  .  .  .  She  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her." 

Before  she  met  Abraham  Lincoln,  Anne  Rutledge  had 
had  a  very  painful  experience.  Several  years  before  this, 
there  had  come  from  the  East  an  attractive  and  energetic 
young  man  who  called  himself  John  McNeil.  Within 
five  years*  time,  McNeil  had  acquired,  by  his  industrious 
shrewdness,  property  to  the  value  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  He  had  done  more  than  this.  He  had  captured 
the  love  of  Anne  Rutledge  and  had  won  her  consent  to 
an  engagement. 

1  grist,  ground  com. 

2  tavern,  inn. 

3  aubiirn,  reddish  brown. 
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Not  long  after  Lincoln's  arrival,  McNeil  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  short  visit  to  his  home  in  New  York. 
Before  he  left  New  Salem,  however,  he  divulged^  the 
fact  that  his  real  name  was  not  McNeil  but  McNamar. 
Why  he  was  using  a  false  name,  he  never  explained 
siitisfactorily.  When  his  absence  became  unaccountably 
prolonged,  there  were  gravfe  whispers  of  doubt.  Before 
long,  his  letters  to  Anne,  which  from  the  first  had  been 
infrequent  and  very  puzzling,  now  stopped  altogether. 
Anne's  friends  urged  upon  her  their  suspicions  and  she 
finally  determined  to  break  her  engagement.  She  wrote 
to  him  announcing  this  fact  but  received  no  answer. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  her 
devoted  friend.  Though  he  was  often  away  attending 
to  his  duties  at  the  state  capital,  still  Lincoln  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  deserted  Anne.  He  urged  his  love  upon  her 
and  she,  in  time,  grew  to  love  him  very  warmly.  Their 
engagement  was  finally  announced,  and  they  began 
dreaming  of  a  future  home  together. 

Both  young  people  were  very  poor.  Lincoln  was  still 
struggling  valiantly  to  pay  off  his  "national  debt"  and 
Anne  was  quite  without  means.  Still  both  of  them  began 
planning  to  go  to  school  again  that  they  might  be  the 
better  fitted  to  do  the  great  work  in  the  world  which 
Lincoln's  abilities  suggested. 

During  the  summer,  shortly  after  the  announcement 
of  their  betrothal,  Anne  suddenly  fell  sick  of  a  fever. 
She  was  a  very  sick  girl  and,  in  spite  of  everything  they 
could  do,  grew  rapidly  worse.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  poor  girl  could  not  Hve,  Lincoln  wgs  sent  for 

1  divulged,  made  public;  disclosed. 
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and  allowed  to  see  her  for  a  short  time.    Two  days  later 
she  died. 

Lincoln's  sorrow  over  the  death  of  Anne  Rutledge  was 
deep  and  prolonged.  *'The  thought  that  the  snows  and 
rains  fell  upon  her  grave  filled  him  with  indescribable 
grief.'*  ffis  melancholy  was  so  great  that  his  friends 
feared  for  his  health.  But  their  devoted  care  and  com- 
panionship finally  won  him  to  a  healthier  frame  of  mind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  seriousness 
now  had  a  tinge^  of  melancholy  which  never  left  him. 


I  tinge,  shade. 


CHAPTER  IV 
LINCOLN  BECOMES  A  LAWYER 

After  the  death  of  Anne  Rutledge,  Lincobi  continued 
his  work  as  a  lawmaker  in  the  state  assembly.  At  the 
three  following  elections  he  was  retimied  to  his  office, 
giving  him,  in  aU,  eight  years  of  political  life  in  the 
capital  of  his  state. 

During  his  second  term,  the  capital  was  removed  to 
Springfield,  where  he  now  made  his"  home.  There, 
between  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law.  There  he  made  the  friendships  which  were  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Indeed,  Springfield  was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  home  for  twenty-five  years.  He  lived  there 
imtil  he  departed  to  become  president  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Lincoln  first  arrived  in  Springfield,  it  had  not 
yet  grown  to  be  the  flourishing,  up-to-date  town  that  it 
later  became.  It  was  much  like  New  Salem,  though  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  streets  had  not  yet  been  paved  and  it 
had  no  public  buildings.  Moreover,  business  was  not 
flourishing  so  that  every  one  found  it  necessary  to 
practice  rigid  economy. 

Having  no  money,  Lincoln  knew  not  where  to  find  a 
home.  His  first  step  was  to  enter  the  store  of  Joshua 
Speed  to  inquire  about  the  price  of  the  cheapest  bedding. 
The  total  amount  asked  was  only  seventeen  doUars,  but 
the  prospect  of  this  added  debt  so  depressed  the  young 
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man,  that  the  storekeeper  suggested  that  Lincoln  shareT 
his  bed  and  room  above  the  store  which  would  co;:i  jtiim 
nothing.  This  Lincoln  was  very  glad  to  do  and  thus 
began  the  deep  friendship  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Joshua  Speed  which  was  to  last  a  lifetime.  Speed,  in 
telling  what  moved  him  to  make  this  happy  suggestion, 
remarked:  *'I  looked  up  at  him,  and  thought  then,  as  I 
think  now,  that  I  never  saw  so  gloomy  and  melancholy 
a  face  in  my  life." 

The  people  of  Springfield  were  of  a  better  educated 
and  more  cultured  class  than  the  pioneers  of  New  Salem. 
Such  contacts  with  men  of  brains  and  culture  had  a 
broadening  effect  upon  young  Lincoln.  It  was  here,  in 
the  home  of  a  friend  that  he  met  Miss  Mary  Toda,  a 
pretty,  accomphshed,  and  "vvitty  young  woman  from 
Kentucky.  She  became  very  popular,  ^md  Lincoln  saw 
her  frequently.  A  year  after  having  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, Lincoln  became  engaged  to  her.  The  courtship 
was  not  without  its  excitements,  however,  for  the  young 
man  was  beset  with  doubts. 

In  January,  1 841,  he  wrote  to  his  law  partner: 

"For  not  giving  you  a  general  summary  of  news  you 
must  pardon  me;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  am 
now  the  most  miserable  man  Uving,  If  what  I  feel  were 
equally  distributed  to  the  whole  human  family,  there 
would  not  be  one  cheerful  face  on  earth.  Whether  I 
shall  ever  be  better,  I  cannot  tell;  I  awfully  forebode  I 
shall  not.  To  remain  as  I  am  is  impossible;  I  must  die 
or  be  better." 

The  engagement  was  finally  broken  off,  but  neither 
did  that  satisfy  the  young  man.     By  the  next  November, 
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however,  the  affair  seems  to  have  been  arranged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  young  people,  for  they  were  then 
married  very  quietly  in  the  home  of  the  bride's  sister. 

Irt  writing  to  a  friend  a  week  after  the  event,  Lincoln 
ended  his  letter:  "Nothing  new  here,  except  my  mar- 
r3dng,  which  to  me  is  a  matter  of  profound  wonder." 

The  home  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  of  the 
happiest.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  "proper  ambitions  and  was 
accustomed  to  proper  conventional^  refinements:  so  her 
husband's  exterior  roughness  tried  her  sorely,  not  the 
less,  we  may  be  sure,  because  of  her  real  pride  in  him.'* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  when  Lincoln  was 
particularly  unconventional,  his  wife  scolded  him  well. 
He  met  her  reproaches  with  patient  forbearance,  but  his 
fellow  lawyers  noticed  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  hurry  home  as  did  most  of  them. 
Still,  we  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  devoted  to  his 
children  and  knew  great  happiness  in  their  companionship. 
Moreover,  his  wife  had  great  faith  in  his  abiHty  and  keen 
sense  in  advising  with  him  concerning  his  affairs.  Her 
encouragement  and  ambition  for  him  furthered  his  career 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

These,  however,  were  later  developments.  When 
Lincoln  first  came  to  Springfield,  he  was  httle  known 
and  utterly  without  funds.  He  therefore  combined  law 
and  politics,  as  did  many  of  his  fellow  lawmakers. 
Between  sessions  of  the  State  Legislature,  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  practicing  law. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  Lincoln's  political  career  which 
have  come  down  to  us  threw  considerable  Hght  upon  his 

i  conventioilal,  castomaxy. 
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character  and  methods.  There  is  the  occasion,  for 
mstance,  of  his  announcing  himself  candidate  a  second 
time  for  the  ^Legislature.  "I  go,"  he  declared,  "for 
admitting  all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage^  who  pay 
taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  excluding  females).'* 
This  was,  indeed,  a  new  attitude  to  take.  There  were 
few  at  that  time  who  believed  in  woman's  suffrage,  and 
bold  was  the  pohtician  who  advocated  it. 

His  method  for  silencing  an  adversary  was  also  char- 
acteristic. It  was  at  the  time  of  this  same  election  that 
a  certain  Gilonel  Allen,  in  Lincoln's  absence,  hinted  that 
he  could  teU  a  thing  or  two  about  the  two  candidates  for 
election,  but  of  course  he  would  not  like  to  damage  their 
prospects.  When  he  heard  of  these  remarks,  Lincoln 
wrote  immediately  to  Allen  a  letter  which  entirely 
silenced  the  latter,  fox  he  had  been  merely  tiyiag  to 
create  a  sensation. 

"New  Salem,  June  21,  1336. 

"Dear  Colonel, — I  am  told  that  during  my  absence 
last  week  you  passed  through  the  place  and  stated 
publicly  that  you  were  in  possession  of  a  fact  or  facts 
which,  if  known  to  the  pubHc,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the 
coming  election,  but  that  through  favor  to  us  you  would 
forbear  to  divulge  them.  No  one  has  needed  favors 
more  than  I,  and  few,  generally,  have  been  less  unwilling 
to  accept  them;  but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  be 
injustice  to  the  public,  and  therefore  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  declining  it. 

1'  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  right  of  voting  in  political  matterB* 
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"That  I  once  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Sangamon  County  is  sufficiently  evident;  and  if  I  have 
done  anything,  either  by  design  or  misadventure,  which 
if  known  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture^  of  that  con- 
fidence, he  that  knows  of  that  thing  and  conceals  it  is  a 
traitor  to  his  country's  interest. 

"I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture 
of  what  facts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke;  but  my 
opinion  of  yom:  veracity  will  not  permit  me  for  a  moment 
to  doubt  that  you  at  least  believed  what  you  said.  I 
am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard  yovL  manifested  for 
me;  but  I  do  hope  that,  on  mature  reflection,  you  will 
view  the  public  interest  as  a  paramount^  consideration 
and  therefore  determine  to  let  the  worst  come. 

"I  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on 
your  part,  however  low  it  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break 
the  ties  of  personal  friendship  between  us. 

"I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  Hberty  to 
pubUsh  both  if  you  choose. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"A.  Lincoln. 
"Col.  Robert  Allen" 

These  pohtical  activities  really  occupied  but  a  small 
portion  of  Lincoln's  time  and  energy.  They  did,  how- 
ever, give  him  an  invaluable  training  in  political  science. 
He  grew  to  be  an  expert^  in  reading  the  minds  of  men  ii\ 
the  mass  and  learned  how  to  guide  the  currents  of  public 
opinion. 

1  forfeiture  (for'fl-^r),  a  loss. 

2  paramount,  the  chief;  the  highest. 

s  e^^ert,  one  skilled  ia  any  special  branch  of  learning. 
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After  the  six  years  at  the  State  Legislature,  Lincoln 
wa:s  in  political  retirement  for  another  six  years  during 
which  time  his  law  practice  absorbed  his  attention. 

Of  Lincoln's  methods  in  handling  the  law  cases  which 
came  his  way,  we  have  many  records.  Among  his 
writings  are  some  notes  of  advice  to  young  law  students 
in  which  lay  down  his  own  principles. 

"As  a  general  rule,"  he  says,  "never  take  your  whole 
fee  in  advance  nor  any  more  than  a  small  retainer. 
When  fully  paid  beforehand,  you  are  more  than  a  com- 
mon mortal  if  you  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  case 
as  if  something  was  stiU  in  prospect  for  you  as  well  as  for 
your  client."*  "Extemporaneous^  speaking  should  be 
practiced  and  cultivated.  It  is  the  lawyer's  avenue  to 
the  public.  However  able  and  faithful  he  may  be  in 
other  respects,  people  are  slow  to  bring  him  business  if 
he  cannot  make  a  speech.  And  yet,  there  is  not  a  more 
fatal  error  to  young  lawyers  than  relj^ing  too  much  on 
speech  making.  If  any  one,  upon  his  rare  powers  of 
spealdng,  shall  claim  an  exemption  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  law,  his  case  is  a  failure  in  advance.  Discourage 
litigation.^  Persuade  your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to  them  how  the  nominal 
winner  is  often  a  real  loser — in  fees,  expenses,  and  waste 
of  time.  As  a  peacemaker,  the  lawyer  has  a  superior 
opportunity  of  being  a  good  man.  There  wiU  still  be 
business  enough.  Never  stir  up  Utigation."  "There  is 
a   vague  popular    belief    that    lawyers  are    necessarily 

1  client,  the  employer  of  a  legal  adviser. 

2  Extemporaneous,  performed  or  uttered  without  previous  study, 

3  litigation,  the  act  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in  a  law  courts 
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dishonest.  I  say  vague  because  when  we  consider  to  what 
extent  confidence  and  honors  are  reposed  in  and  con- 
ferred upon  lawyers  by  the  people,  it  appears  improbable 
that  their  impression  of  dishonesty  is  very  distinct  guid 
vivid.  Yet  the  impression  is  common — almost  imiversal. 
Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a  calling  for  a 
moment  5deld  to  the  popular  belief.  Resolve  to  be 
honest  at  all  events;  and  if,  in  your  own  judgment,  you 
cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be  honest  without 
being  a  lawyer.  Choose  some  other  occupation,  rather 
than  one  in  the  choosing  of  which  you  do,  in  advance, 
consent  to  be  a  knave.  "^ 

That  he  followed  his  own  advice  is  well  known,  for  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  him  to  discourage  unnecessary 
lawsuits,  even  though,  by  doing  so,  he  sacrificed  oppor- 
tmiities  for  making  money.  For  instance,  when  a  man 
who  asked  him  to  bring  suit  for  two  doUars  and  a  half 
against  a  debtor  who  was  penniless,  Lincoln  tried  to 
dissuade^  him.  When,  however,  the  man  would  not 
be  turned  from  his  thirst  for  revenge,  Lincoln  gravely 
demanded  ten  dollars  for  his  services.  Half  of  this  he 
gave  to  the  poor  defendant,  who  was  thereby  made  able 
to  pay  his  debt  of  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Thus  was 
settled  the  case,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Several  of  his  cases  are  of  pecuhar  interest.  When  the 
son  of  an  old  friend  was  charged  with  murder,  Lincoln, 
without  fee,  undertook  his  defense.  Six  witnesses  swore 
that  they  had  seen  this  man  do  the  deed  at  about  11  P.  M. 
on  such  and  such  a  night.  They  saw  him  clearly,  they 
swore,  because  of  the  moonlight.     In  defense  of  his  client, 

1  knave,  a  rogue;  a  viliian. 

*  dissuade,  to  divert  or  turn  by  persuasipn-from  a  purpose. 
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Lincoln  merely  produced  an  almanac.^  There  had  been 
no  moon  that  night. 

His  method  of  defending  a  poor  old  farmer  against  the 
greed  of  two  young  men  was  even  more  unique  and 
characteristic.  "Two  young  men  set  up  a  farm  together, 
bought  a  wagon  and  team  from  a  poor  old  farmer, 
Lincoln's  cUent,  did  not  pay  him,  and  were  sued.  They 
had  both  been  just  under  twenty-one  when  they  con- 
tracted the  debt,  and  they  were  advised  to  plead  infancy.^ 
A  stranger  who  was  present  in  court  described  afterwards 
his  own  indignation  as  the  rascally  tale  was  unfolded, 
and  his  greater  indignation  as  he  watched  the  locaUy 
famous  Mr.  Lincoln,  lying  back  in  his  seat,  nodding  com- 
placently* and  saying,  T  reckon  that's  so,'  as  each  of  the 
relevant^  facts  was  produced,  and  the  relevant  statute 
read  and  expounded.  At  last,  as  the  onlooker  proceeded 
to  relate,  the  time  came  for  Lincoln  to  address  the  jury. 
.  .  .  Slowly  he  disengaged  his  long,  lean  form  from  his 
seat.  Before  he  had  got  it  drawn  out  to  its  height,  he 
had  fixed  a  gaze  of  extraordinary  benevolence  on  the 
two  disgraceful  young  defendants  and  begun  in  this  strain: 
'Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  you  prepared  that  these  two 
young  men  shall  enter  upon  hfe  and  go  through  life  with 
the  stain  of  a  dishonorable  transaction  forever  affixed  to 
them?'" 

Then  followed  a  speech  upon  the  probable  end  of  a 
career  started  with  such  a  stain  of  dishonor  upon  it. 
The  jury  was  quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  picture 

1  almanac  (61'ma-nak),  a  calendar  of  days,  weeks,  months,  etc. 

2  infancy,  a  law  term,  applied  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  are  not  held  responsible  in  a  law  court. 

8  complacently,  with  satisfaction. 

*  relevant,  bearing  upon  the  case  in  hand. 
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which  these  words  painted.  More  than  that,  the  young 
men  themselves  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  shame. 
They  acknowledged  their  fault  and  paid  their  bills. 
Lincoln's  astuteness  in  handling  this  case  was  due"  to  his 
sure  knowledge  that  most  men  would,  in  their  hearts, 
feel  the  same  pity  for  these  misguided  youths  that  he 
himself  did.  His  speech  merely  made  plain  the  moral 
issues  at  stake. 

During  these  years,  after  his  terms  of  office  in  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature,  Lincoln  had  one  term  in  Wash- 
ington as  Congressman.  While  there,  however,  he  took 
very  little  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 
Most  of  his  time,  he  devoted  to  study  of  men,  methods, 
and  conditions.  Though  he  made  several  friends,  he  was 
quite  undistinguished  from  the  other  yomig  politicians 
of  his  time.  His  one  piece  of  constructive  work  was  the 
introduction  of  a  motion,  "for  the  gradual  and  compen- 
sated extinction  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
where  Washington  stands.  This  motion  did  not  pass, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  as  an  indication  of  Lincoln's  trend 
of  thought. 

From  a  report  of  a  speech  given  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year  we  have  a  word  picture  of  Lincoln's  appearance  at 
this  time: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  has  a  very  tall  and  thin  figure,  with  an 
intellectual  face,  showing  a  searching  mind  and  a  cool 
judgment.  He  spoke  in  a  clear,  cool,  and  very  eloquent 
manner,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  carr37ing  the  audience 
with  him  in  his  able  arguments  and  brilliant  illustrations 
— only  interrupted  by  wcirm  and  frequent  applause." 

Except  for  this  short  term  in  Washington,  Lincoln 
settled  down  to  the  energetic  practice  of  law»    At  the 
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same  time  he  carried  on  with  equal  zeal  his  studies  for 
self-improvement.  He  studied  mathematics,  history, 
and  literature, — finding  much  satisfaction  in  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  poetry  of  Bums. 

It  seemed  as  though  Lincoln  had  now  satisfied  his 
longing  for  political  activity.  He  was  content  to  settle 
down  to  his  law  practice  and  hoped  to  establish  a  pleasant, 
comfortable  home  for  his  growing  family. 

Indeed,  we  might  never  have  heard  of  him  at  all,  had 
not  a  sudden  political  crisis  aroused  his  keen  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  his  country.  When,  in  1854,  the 
"Missouri  Compromise"  was  repealed,^  Lincoln  was  fiUed 
with  consternation.'^  Emerging  from  his  retirement,  he 
attacked,  with  ah  the  energy  of  his  splendid  mind,  a 
policy  which  might  lay  the  whole  of  the  country  open  to 
the  greed  of  the  slave  leaders.  With  impassioned  zeal, 
he  called  his  country  to  awaken  to  the  terrible  menace 
which  threatened,  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  freedom 
whUe  there  was  still  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 


1  repealed,  recalled;  revoked  to  rescind  or  abrogate, 

2  constetnation,  dismay. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  NATIONAL  MENACE 

The  significance  of  Lincoln's  fight  for  hberty  cannot 
be  fully  understood  without  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
menace  which  threatened  the  Ufe  of  the  nation.  Perhaps 
one  of  his  earliest  valuable  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  of  American  liberty  was  his  insistence  upon  a  study 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times. 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we 
are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a 
policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confi- 
dent promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation. 
Under  the  operation  of  that  pohcy,  that  agitation  has  not 
only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.^  In  my 
opinion  it  will  not  cease  mitil  a.  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached  and  passed." 

As  he  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  his  speeches,  the  nation 
was  headed  for  destruction.  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  was  his  warning  cry.  "I  beheve 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved 
— I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — ^but  I  do  expect  that 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  wiU  become  all  one  thing 
or  aU  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 

*■  augmented,  increased. 
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public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward 
till  it  shall  become  lawful  alike  in  all  the  states,  old  as 
well  as  new — ^North  as  well  as  South." 

What  was  the  root  of  the  evil  which  threatened  to 
disrupt  the  Union?  How  came  it,  that  seventy  years  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  creation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  men  began  suddenly 
to  debate  about  their  interpretation? 

The  Fathers"  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
stated  as  a  "self-evident  fact"  that  "all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal."  Slavery  had,  it  is  true,  been  introduced 
into  America  while  the  Colonies  were  under  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  there  was  a  clear  expectation  that  it  would 
soon  be  eradicated.^  "In  the  early  days  of  the  consti- 
tution slavery  was  recognized,  by  South  and  North  aUke, 
as  an  evil,"  and  this  on  mora]  lines.  At  the  very  first 
meeting  of  Congress,  both  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
presented  petitions  for  its  abolition. 

"In  1774  the  Continental  Congress  pledged  itself 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  to  wholly  discontinue  the  slave 
trade."  "It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  Washington"  and 
other  fellow  patriots,  were  strongly  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  By  1805,  seven  of  the  original  states  had 
already  abolished  it  within  their  borders. 

Yet,  within  fifty  years,  there  was  a  strong  change  of 
feeling  in  Washington's  native  state  of  Virginia.  The 
growth  of  a  strong  proslavery  sentiment  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  discovery  of  the  immense  profit  to  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  slave  labor. 

1  eradicated,  extermiiiated. 
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The  rivet^  to  the  black  man's  bonds  was  driven  by  the 
invention,  in  1791,  of  the  cotton  gin,  a  machine  for 
cleansing  cotton  of  its  seeds.  Within  five  years,  the 
export  of  cotton  had  increased  over  three  hundred  per 
cent.  In  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  the  slaves  toiled 
and  died,  but  the  white  cotton  planters  grew  immensely 
wealthy  and  could  well  afford  to  buy  more  slaves  to 
replace  those  who  were  worn  out. 

The  slave  owners,  fearing  anything  which  might 
threaten  their  prosperity,  were  determined  to  keep  the 
pohtical  power  of  the  nation  balanced  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  states.  Whenever  a  "free"  state^  was 
admitted,  they  demanded  the  admission  of  another  state 
which  should  be  a  "slave"  state.^  That,  in  some  of  the 
new  states,  slavery  should  be  permitted  was  very  natural, 
since  their  soil  had  been  ceded  by  slave  states  and  they 
had  been  settled  by  slaveholders.  The  great  struggle 
over  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  new  states 
should  be  admitted  arose  when  the  majority  of  the  new 
states  desired  to  be  admitted  as  "free."  Then,  indeed, 
the  advocates  of  slavery  fought,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
to  prevent  the  antislavery  party  from  gaining  more 
political  power. 

The/  open  struggle  came  over  the  question  of  how 
Missouri  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union?  Should  Mis- 
souri be  declared  a  "free"  or  a  "slave"  state? 


1  rivet  (riv'et) ,  a  metallic  pin  or  bolt  clinclied  at  both  ends;  some- 
thing to  be  fastened  firmly. 

2  "free"  state,  one  in  which  slavery  was  unlawful. 

3  "slave"  state,  one  in  which  slavery  was  permitted  and  protected 
under  law. 
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While  it  is  true  that  there  were  a  few  slaveholders  in 
Missouri,  the  weight  of  opinion  the  *e  was  on  the  side  of 
freedom.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  furor^  raised  by 
the  South,  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  "slave"  state. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress a  law  known  as  the  "Missouri  Compromise."  This 
declared  slavery  to  be  unlawful  in  territory  north  of  the 
northern  border  of  Missouri.  It  did  not,  however,  forbid 
its  introduction  south  of  that  line. 

The  M.  :uri  Compromise,  though  at  first  considered  a 
triumph  for  the  South,  because  it  insured  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  "slave"  state,  was  later  resented  by  them 
since  it  made  impossible  the  spread  of  slavery  north  of 
that  line. 

Why  should  men  make  such  a  turmoil^  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  ignorant  blacks?  These  degraded  creatures 
had  been  brought  over  from  the  jungles  of  Africa. 
Were  they  not  better  off  as  slaves  to  white  masters  than 
as  savages  of  the  jungle?  Lincoln  himself  answers  that 
argument: 

**We  know  Southern  men  declare  that  their  slaves  are 
better  off  than  hired  laborers  amongst  us.  How  little 
they  know  whereof  they  speak!  There  is  no  permanent 
class  of  hired  laborer.  The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday 
labors  on  his  own  account  to-day,  and  will  hire  others  to 
labor  for  him  to-morrow. 

"Free  labor  has  the  inspiration  i>i  hope;  pme  slavery 
has  no  hope.  The  power  of  hope  upon  human  exertion 
and  happiness  is  wonderful.    The  slave  master  himself 

1  furor  (fu'ror),  rage. 

2  turmoil,  trouble;  worrying  condition. 
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has  a  conception  of  it,  and  hence  the  system  of  tasks 
among  slaves.  The  slave  whom  you  cannot  drive  with 
the  lash^  to  break  seventy-five  pounds  of  hemp^  in  a  day, 
if  you  will  task  him  to  break  a  hundred,  and  promise 
him  pay  for  all  he  does  over,  will  break  you  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  You  have  substituted  hope  for 
the  rod. 

"And  yet  perhaps  it  does  not  occur  to  you  that,  to  the 
extent  of  your  gain  in  the  case,  you  have  given  up  the 
slave  system  and  adopted  the  free  system  of  labor." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  barring^  this  absence  of  hope,  the 
condition  of  the  American  slave  was  often  fairly  comfort- 
able. The  humane  Southern  gentleman  would  no  more 
have  overworked  his  slave  than  he  would  have  abused 
his  horse.  His  children  were  cared  for  by  devoted 
black  nurses,  and  played  freely  with  the  little  black 
children.  Special  friendships  between  master  and  slave 
often  developed  as  a  result  of  these  early  associations. 
Moreover,  the  slave  in  his  old  age  was  sure  of  food  and 
shelter  and  freedom  from  labor. 

Still,  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  equally  true. 
"Where  the  owner  left  his  property  to  the  care  of  an 
overseer,  the  slaves  were  almost  invariably  abused. 
When  intolerable  conditions  drove  a  slave  to  run  away, 
he  was  hunted  with  bloodhounds  and  brought  back  to 
his  master  in  chains.  When  driven  by  reverses  of  for- 
tune, a  slave  owner  was  forced  to  auction  off  his  slaves 
or  sell  them  to  a  slave  dealer.     This  invariably  meant 

1  lash,  the  thong  of  a  whip. 

2  hemp,  a  plant  having  a  fibrous  bark  used  for  making  cloth  and 
cordage. 

3  barring,  excluding. 
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the  anguish^  of  slave  families  torn  asunder.^  The  hus- 
band and  wife  were  separated.  Little  children  were  torn 
away  from  their  heartbroken  mother's  arms.  It  was  a 
barbarous  system,  founded  on  greed  and  cruelty. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  Lincoln's  judgment:  "If 
slavery  is  not  v^nrong,  nothing  is  wrong." 

StUl,  if  the  South  had  not  tried  to  force  upon  the 
reluctant  North  the  gradual  spread  of  slavery,  they 
might  have  continued  peacefully  to  employ  their  slaves. 
Until  the  South  became  so  feverishly  determined  upon 
the  spread  of  slavery,  the  North  had  interfered  very 
little  with  their  local  affairs. 

What  startled  the  North  wide-awake  to  the  great 
national  menace  was  Lincoln's  speech,  in  which  occurs 
the  famous  line,  "A  house  divided  against  itself."  In  the 
paragraphs  following  that  well-known  utterance,  Lincoln 
reviewed  in  a  masterly  fashion  the  encroachments  of  the 
slavery  party,  showing  how,  step  by  step,  it  had  gained 
powder  and  territory. 

The  North,  he  declared,  would  some  day  awaken  from 
pleasant  dreams  of  an  enlarged  freedom  to  find  that  the 
whole  nation  had  been  made  "slave." 


1  anguish,  extreme  pain;  agony. 

2  asunder,  apart. 


CHAPTER  VI 
LINCOLN,  THE  CHAMPION  OF  FREEDOM 

Foremost  among  the  proslavery  leaders  was  Stephen 
Douglas,  of  Lincoln's  own  state.  He  also  was  a  lawyer 
but  of  the  opposing  political  party.  Unlike  Lincoln,  his 
poUtical  rise  had  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  At  this 
time,  he  was  one  of  the  senators  representing  Illinois  in 
Congress,  where  he  sought  to  strengthen  his  pohtical 
influence  by  espousing^  the  cause  of  the  "slave"  states. 

It  was  through  his  manipulation'*  that  a  biU  passed 
through  Congress  empowering  the  people  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  their  states 
should  become  "slave"  or  "free."  This  was  an  actual 
repeal  of  the  "Missouri  Compromise,"  which  forbade 
slavery  above  the  line  of  the  northern  border  of  Missouri. 
That  such  a  bill  passed,  shows  the  growing  power  of  the 
slavery  party  and  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  South. 

As  for  Douglas  himself,  he  cared  nothing  whether  the 
negroes  were  at  Hberty  or  in  bondage.  What  he  craved' 
was  power.  Because  he  hoped  to  gain  this  power  through 
advocating  slavery,  he  turned  his  great  gift  of  oratory  in 
that  direction. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  a  rush  of  settlers  from  both  North  and  South  to 

1  espousing  (es-pouzing),  supporting. 

2  manipulation,  work. 
>  craved,  longed  for. 
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establish  themselves  in  th^se  new  territories.  When  in 
Kansas  it  became  evident  that  freedom  was  in  the  lead, 
there  began  a  local  civil  war  between  the  two  factions, 
the  South  being  determmed  that  nothing  should  prevent 
Kansas  from  becoming  a  "slave"  state.  Two  years  after 
Lincoln's  return  to  political  life  he  was  especially  aroused 
over  the  famous  case  of  Dred  Scot.  Dred  Scot  was  a 
slave  who,  with  his  family,  was  taken  to  a  "free"  state 
by  his  master.  Since  it  was  unlawful  to  hold  slaves  in  a 
"free"  state,  Dred  Scot  claimed  that  he  and  his  family 
were  now  free.  He  therefore  sued  his  master  for  his 
freedom  and  demanded  that  he  be  recognized  as  a  citizen. 
The  case  was  argued  violently  in  court  and  was  finally 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision. 

There  the  chief  justice,  supported  in  his  judgment  by 
five  out  of  the  seven  judges,  decreed  that  Dred  Scot  was 
not  a  citizen.  Furthermore,  he  was  not  free  because  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  been  unconstitutional  in  that 
it  forbade  freedom  of  choice  to  the  states.  The  attitude 
of  the  chief  justice  was  truly  amazing,  since,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nation,  it  had  h'^en  acknowledged  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  allow  or  forbid  slavery  in  the 
territories.  This  Dred  Scot  decision  shows  the  control  of 
public  opinion  which  the  slavery  interests  had  acquired. 

For  four  years,  Lincoln  labored  incessantly  within  his 
own  state  for  the  awakening  of  public  opinion  to  the 
dangers  which  confronted  the  nation.  Finally,  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  by  his 
bold  challenge  of  Stephen  Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates 
upon  these  public  matters. 
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In  one  of  his  speeches  in  debate  with  Douglas  we 
have  this  masterly  summing  up  of  the  whole  situation. 

"This  declared  indifference,"  he  said,  "but  as  I  must 
think,  covert^  real  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery  [on  the 
part  of  Douglas],  I  cannot  but  hate.  I  hate  it  because 
of  the  monstxous  injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I  hate  it 
because  it  deprives  om:  repubHcan  example  of  its  just 
influence  in  the  world;  enables  the  enemies  of  free  insti- 
tutions, with  plausibility ,2  to  taimt*  us  as  hypocrites;* 
causes  the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity; 
and  especially  because  it  forces  so  many  good  men 
among  omrselves  into  an  open  war  with  the  very 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  Hberty,  criticijdng  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  insisting  that  there  is 
no  right  principle  of  action  but  self-interest.  .  .  .  Slavery 
is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature — opposition 
to  it  in  his  love  of  justice.  These  principles  are  an 
eternal  antagonism,  and  when  brought  into  collision  so 
fiercely  as  slavery  extension  brings  them,  shocks  and 
throes^  and  convulsions*  must  ceaselessly  follow.  Repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  repeal  all  compromises,  repeal 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  repeal  all  past  history, 
you  still  cannot  repeal  human  nature.  It  still  will  be 
the  abuadance  of  man's  heart  that  slavery  extension  is 
wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth 
will  continue  to  speak." 

Another  famous  utterance  defines  his  ideals  of  self- 
government.     "The  doctrine  of  self-government  is  right — 

1  covert,  secret;  hidden. 

2  plausibility,  superficially  correct  but  not  so  in  reality. 

3  taunt,  reproach  with  insulting  words. 

4  hypocrites,  those  who  act  false  parts  or  make  false  professions, 
f*  throes,  extreme  pain. 

6  convulsions,  violent  agitations. 
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absolutely  and  eternally  right—but  it  has  no  just 
appHcation  as  here  attempted.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say,  that  whether  it  has  such  application  depends 
upon  whether  a  negro  is  not  or  is  a  man.  If  he  is  not  a 
man,  in  that  case,  he  who  is  man  may,  as  a  matter  of 
self-government,  do  just  what  he  pleases  with  him.  But 
if  the  negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a  total 
destruction  of  self-government  to  say  that  he,  too,  shall 
not  govern  himself?  When  the  white  man  governs 
himself,  that  is  self-government;  but  when  he  governs 
himself  and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is  more  than 
self-government — that  is  despotism." 

Later  Mr.  Lincoln  was  invited  to  make  a  series  of 
speeches  in  various  places.  When  his  fame  reached  the 
East,  he  was  invited  to  address  a  meeting  composed  of 
the  leading  men  and  women  of  New  York  City.  From  a 
report  of  this  meeting  we  learn: 

*'He  appeared  m  every  sense  of  the  word  like  oile  of 
the  plain  people  among  whom  he  loved  to  be  counted. 
At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  impressive  or  imposixxg 
abomt  him;  his  clothes  hung  awkwardly  on  hb  giant 
frame;  his  face  was  of  a  dark  pallor*-  without  the  sli^test 
tinge  of  color;  his  seamed^  and  rugged  features  bore  the 
furrows*  of  hardship  and  struggle;  his  countenance  in 
repose  gave  little  evidence  of  the  brilliant  power  which 
raised  him  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  station  among 
his  countrymen;  as  he  talked  before  the  meeting  he 
seemed  ill  at  ease.  .  .  .  When  he  spoke,  he  was  trans- 
formed; his  eye  kindled,  his  voice  rang,  his  face  shone 

1  pallor,  paleness. 

2  seamed,  marked  with  scars. 

s  furrows,  vninkles  on  the  iace. 
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and  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  assembly.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  held  his  audience  in  the  hoUow  of  his 
hand.  His  style  of  speech  and  manner  of  delivery  were 
severely  simple.  What  Lowell  called  'the  grand  sim- 
plicities of  the  Bible/  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  were 
reflected  in  his  discourse.  ...  It  was  marvelous  to  see 
how  this  imtutored  man,  by  mere  self-discipline  and  the 
chastening^  of  his  own  spirit,  had  outgrown  all  mere- 
tricious^  arts,  and  found  his  way  to  the  grandeur  and 
strength  of  absolute  simplicity." 

Accounts  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  masterly 
speech  filled  the  Eastern  newspapers  and  aroused  much 
curiosity  concerning  him.  Behevers  in  his  doctrine  of 
political  freedom  became  his  enthusiastic  supporters. 
His  speech  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely 
circulated,  and  he  was  invited  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  East. 

It  was  after  these  events  that  Lincoln  was  talked  of  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  a  friend  he  said:  "As  to  the  other  matter  you  kindly 
mention,  I  must  in  candor^  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit 
for  the  presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered  and  gratified 
that  some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection; 
but  I  really  think  it  best  for  our  cause  that  no  concerted 
effort,  such  as  you  suggest,  should  be  made." 

When,  however,  the  nomination  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  presidency  was  made,  Lincoln  was, 
after  a  hard  fight  by  his  friends,  nominated. 


1  chastening  {chas'*n-ing),  correcting  by  punishment. 

2  meretricious  (m€r/e-trlsh'«s),  shovvily  attractive. 
>  candor,  fairness;  sincerity. 


CHAPTER  VII 
LINCOLN  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

There  were  four  presidential  candidates  for  the  election 
of  i860.  The  number  of  candidates  made  the  election 
of  Lincoln  an  easier  matter,  for  it  divided  the  opposition 
against  him.  Thus,  though  duly  elected  president, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the  choice  of  the  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  nation.  His  supporters  were  entirely 
Northerners.  The  South  was  extremely  bitter  against 
him. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  an  interval  of  four  months 
between  the  presidential  election  in  November  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  president  in  March.  Dming 
these  four  months  the  new  president  has  no  more  power 
over  the  management  of  national  affairs  than  has  any 
other  citizen. 

Lincoln,  immediately  upon  his  election,  gave  into  the 
hands  of  his  partner  all  his  law  business.  He  then 
occupied  a  room,  prepared  by  his  friends,  where  he 
received  all  who  wished  to  make  his  acquaintance  or  to 
consult  with  him. 

On  the  very  night  of  his  election,  Lincoln  took  the 
first  definite  step  in  his  new  career.  He  decided  upon 
the  men  to  be  invited  to  become  his  cabinet.  His  choice 
shows  a  wonderful  sagacity,^  coupled  with  real  courage, 

i  sagacity,  wisdom. 
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for  he  included  several  of  his  defeated  opponents,  though 
of  different  pohtical  views  froni  his  own.  The  men  of 
his  choice  came  from  all  sections  of  the  nation,  except 
the  South.  Indeed,  he  included  two  Southerners,  also, 
but  was  unable  to  persuade  them  to  accept  his  appoint- 
ments. 

The  subject  which  absorbed  his  gravest  thoughts  was 
the  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation  which  confronted 
the  nation.  He  must  know  how  affairs  stood  and  plan 
how  to  meet  the  great  demands  about  to  be  made  upon 
him. 

The  preparation  of  his  inaugural  speech  occupied  much 
time.  In  it  he  hoped  to  define  his  attitude,  soothe^  the 
antagonism  of  the  South,  and  guide  pubUc  opinion  in  the 
North. 

In  February,  1861,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  prepared  to  leave  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  journey  to  Washington.  As  the  time  for 
the  actual  departure  approached,  Lincoln  was  sad.  His 
farewell  words  delivered  from  the  platform  of  his  private 
car  give  us  a  gUmpse  into  his  heart: 

*'My  friends,"  he  said,  "no  one,  not  in  my  situation, 
can  appreciate  my  feeUng  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To 
this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  every- 
thing. Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
have  passed  from  a  yoimg  to  an  old  man.  Her^-'  my 
children  have  been  bom,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave, 
not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested   upon 

^  soothe,  calm;  soften.; 
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Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  faih  Trusting  in  Him  who  can 
go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for 
good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  aU  will  yet  be  weU. 
To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers 
you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate 
fareweU." 

As  the  small  party  passed  on  their  journey  through  the 
various  towns  along  the  route,  large  crowds  gathered  to 
see  the  new  president.  In  some  of  the  cities,  they  halted 
for  a  few  days  to  make  a  formal  visit  and  aUow  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  deliver  speeches.  A  few  quotations  from  these 
speeches  will  help  us  to  understand  his  attitude  towards 
his  new  work. 

"I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  man  does 
not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am,  none 
who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it,  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  foot  down  firmly. 

"While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  manifes- 
tation upon  your  streets  of  your  military  force  here,  and 
exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promise  to  use  that  force 
upon  a  proper  emergency — while  I  make  these  acknowl- 
edgments, I  desire  to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude^  any 
possible  misconstruction,  that  I  do  most  sincerely  hope 
that  we  shall  have  no  use  for  them;  that  it  will  never 
become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and  most  especially 
never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise  that  so  far  as 
I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall 

1  preclude,  stop. 
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in  any  wise  be  brought  about,  it  shall  be  through  no 
fault  of  mine," 

A  tragedy  on  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  was  averted 
only  by  a  sudden  change  of  plan.  When  it  was  learned, 
on  reliable  authority,  that  there  was  a  plot  on  foot  to' 
assassinate  the  new  president  while  passing  througli' 
Baltimore,  he,  with  two  friends,  traveled  ahead  without 
previous  notice  and  so  reached  Washington  in  safety. . 

On  March  4,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of 
office  and  gave  his  inaugural  address.  In  it  he  stated 
frankly  that  a  formal  attempt  had  been  made  to  break 
up  the  Union,  and  he  discussed  calmly  the  ill^ality  of 
secession.^  The  Union  was  perpetual,  and  he  would  do 
his  best  to  hold  all  property  belonging  to  the  government. 
He  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  force  beyond 
such  as  needed  to  retain  the  govenmient  property.  He 
pleaded  earnestly  with  the  South  against  the  folly  of 
disunion,  and  in  favor  of  peace  and  good  will. 

"One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right 
and  ought  to  be  extended,"  he  said,  "while  the  other 
beUeves  it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended;  that 
is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  .  .  .  iPHysically  speaking, 
we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective 
sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall 
between  them.  A  husband  an4  wif e  may  be  divorced, 
and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each 
other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face,  and  inter- 
cornrse,  either  amicable^  or  hostile,  mast  continue  between 

1  secession  (se-sSsh^wn),  withdrawal;  sepaxatioa  from  others, 
s  amicable,  fciegadly. 
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them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse 
more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  separation 
than  before?  Can  aliens^  make  treaties  easier  than 
friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully 
enforced  between  aUens,  than  laws  can  among  friends? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and 
wheii,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either, 
you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms 
of 'intercourse  are  again  upon  you.  ...  In  your  hands, 
my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will 
not  assaiP  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  ...  I  am  loath^  to  close. 
We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic*  chords  of 
memory,  stretchmg  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
gra^  c  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone^  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  owell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  wiU  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature." 


I^  aliens,  foreigners;  strangers, 

2  assail,  attack  violently. 

3  loath,  reluctant. 

*  mystic,  mysterious. 
6  hearthstone,  home. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  CIVIL  WAR 

Foreigners  have  iornid  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
real  cause  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.  Some  think  it 
was  a  war  waged  primarily  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves; 
some  regard  it  as  a  war  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  quite  separate  from  the  question  of  slavery. 
At  the  ''Ime  the  struggle  began,  somewhat  the  same 
confusion  of  mind  existed  in  America.  Indeed,  the 
people  of  the  nation  were  driven  by  complex  motives. 

There  was  a  fundamental  divergence  of  opinion  between 
the  North  and  the  South  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  Union.  The  South  held  that  any  state  f)T  group  of 
states  could  at  any  time  secede^  from  the  Union  and 
form  another  nation.  The  North  declared  that  the 
Union  was  insoluble,  that  no  state  or  section  had  the 
power  to  withdraw.  As  one  Northerner  expressed  it, 
"You  Southerners  belong  to  your  various  states;  I  am  an 
American."  To  the  North,  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
supreme;  to  the  South,  every  man  owed  his  greatest 
allegiance  to  his  own  state. 

Why  did  the  South  secede?  It  felt  that  it  had  the 
legal  right  to  withdraw,  but  what  was  the  reason  of  its 
undertaking  to  do  so  at  this  time?     The  vice  president  of 

1  secede,  -withdraw. 
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the  Southern  Confederacy  in  speaking  of  the  Constitufion 
adopted  by  the  Confederacy  gives  the  reason  very  clearly 
and  definitely. 

"The  new  Constitution,"  he  said,  "has  put  at  rest  for- 
ever all  the  agitating  questions  relating  to  our  peculiar 
institution,  African  slavery.  This  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  The 
prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  the  leading  statesmai 
at  the  time  of  the  old  Constitution  were  that  enslavement 
of  the  African  was  wrong  in  principle  socially,  morally, 
and  poUtically.  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon 
exactly  the  opposite  idea.  Its  foundations  are  laid,  its 
comer  stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  white  man;  that  slavery,  subordina- 
tion to  the  white  man,  is  his  naturcJ  and  normal 
condition.  This  niew  government  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great  physical, 
philosophical,  and  moral  truth."  The  state  conventio:^ 
of  Mississippi  was  equally  explicit^  and  without  shame, 
"Our  position,"  they  announced,  "is  thoroughly  identified 
with  slavery." 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  South  fought  to 
keep  its  slaves.  They  saw  very  clearly  that  there  was  a 
growing  sentiment  in  the  North  wliich  condemned  slavery 
as  a  moral  and  political  evil.  Though  nothing  had  yet 
been  done  to  suppress  slavery,  they  knew  that  such  a 
step  was  inevitable  in  the  future,  unless  they  separated 
from  these  freedom-loving  Northerners. 

It  was  evident  to  all  experienced  politicians  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  though  legally  elected  president  of  the 

1  es^licit  (eks-pUs'it),  definite^ 
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United  States,  was  not  the  choice  of  the  whole  country. 
What  better  time  could  they  choose,  they  wondered,  than 
when  this  uncouth,^  half-educated  backwoodsman*  took 
control  of  the  government? 

Sentiment  in  the  North  was  more  divided  than  in  the 
South.  Some  were  for,  some  against,  slavery.  Some 
would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  break  up  the  Union  if,  by 
so  doing,  they  might  end  the  curse  of  slavery.  There 
were  others  whose  whole  heart  was  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  who  considered  slavery  a 
minor  issue.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  driving  in- 
fluence in  the  North  was  love  of  the  Union,  strengthened 
in  maiy  cases  by  a  fierce  hatred  of  slavery. 

During  the  months  between  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  and 
inauguration,  the  Southern  States  openly  made  prepa- 
rations for  estabUshiog  a  separate  nation.  Even  while 
holding  positions  of  authority  under  the  United  States 
government,  many  Southern  politicians  were  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  national  authority.  Directly  after  the 
presidential  election  on  November  6,  South  Carolina 
called  a  convention  of  state  to  decide  upon  the  question 
of  secession.  On  December  20,  South  Carohna  seceded 
and  was  joined  by  several  other  Southern  States.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  spread  rapidly.  Government  arsenals* 
and  forts  were  seized. 

The  outgoing  president  was  weakly  negUgent  in  sup- 
pressing these  treasonable*  activities.     He  allowed  some 

1  uncouth  (iin-k(5oth'),  strange;  awkward. 

2  backwoodsman,  a  man  dwelling  in  the  forests  or  newly  cleared  lands 
on  the  frontiers. 

3  arsenals,  public  establishments  for  the  storage  or  manufacture  of 
arms. 

*  treasonable,  involving  treachery  or  betrayal; 
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officials  to  remain  in  their  government  positions,  even  in 
his  cabinet,  after  it  became  manifest  that  they  were 
traitors. 

The  situation  in  South  Carolina  was  the  most  threat- 
ening. There,  the  rebels  had  seized  the  forts  surrounding 
the  Charleston  harbor  and  began  threatening  proceedings 
against  Fort  Sumter  situated  on  an  island  in  the  harbor. 
The  president  delayed  sending  reenforcements  to  Fort 
Sumter.  He  was  fearful  of  arousing  the  fury  of  the 
rebels  and,  therefore,  weakly  allowed  them  to  strengthen 
their  position.  AU  efforts  at  compromise  had  been  un- 
successful. The  South  was  determined  to  establish  itself 
into  a  confederacy  quite  separate  from  the  Union. 

In  February,  1861,  the  seceded  states  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives to  a  town  in  Alabama  to  establish  the  new 
Confederacy.  This  congress  adopted  its  constitution, 
and  elected  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  president  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  now  resolved  to  capture  all  the 
government  forts  within  the  border  of  their  territory. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  new 
president  of  the  Union,  was  inaugurated  into  office  and 
assumed  control  of  the  affairs  of  state. 

War  had  been  virtually  begun  by  the  seceded  states, 
though  as  yet  no  shot  had  been  fired  on  the  national 
flag.  It  was  indeed  a  grave  responsibihty  which  faced 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Could  he  maintain  the  Union  with- 
out bloodshed?  Would  the  loyal  North  be  prepared  to 
fight  their  brothers  of  the  South  in  order  to  save  the 
nation  from  disruption?^  How  far  could  he  awaken 
public  feeling  to  support  the  stem  measures  which  he 
might  find  necessary? 

1  disruption,  bursting  asunder;  violent  dissolution^ 
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LINCOLN  BECOMES  HEAD  OF  THE  NATION 

The  first  great  question  which  faced  the  new  president 
was  an  appeal  from  the  commander  of  Fort  Sumter  for 
reenforcements.  Unless  men  and  food  were  sent  very 
soon,  he  would  be  forced  to  surrender. 

This  problem  Lincoln  laid  before  his  cabinet  and  called 
in  naval  and  army  experts  for  advice.  Was  it  possible 
to  send  reenforcements  in  numbers  sufficient  to  guard 
the  fort?  Could  they  get  there  in  time?  Was  Fort 
Sumter  of  sufficient  importance  politically  to  warrant  such 
an  attempt,  or  should  the  Union  forces  be  evacuated?^ 
There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  on  most  of  these 
questions,  but  it  was  finally  decided,  principcdly  for 
political  reasons,  to  send  reenforcements. 

Fort  Sumter  was  threatened  by  the  Confederate 
batteries.^  South  Carolina  claimed  it  solely  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  independence.  Lincoln,  in  his 
inaugural  speech  of  the  day  before,  had  declared  that  he 
would  hold  all  government  property.  This  fort  was 
peculiarly  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Both  North 
and  South  watched  intently  to  see  what  would  happen 
there.  PoJitically,  it  had  become  an  important  matter 
to  defend  Fort  Sumter  and,  therefore,  reenforcements 

1  evacuated,  quitted. 

2  batteries,  places  where  canztons  are  mounted^ 
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were  sent.  Unfortunately,  they  arrived  too  late.  The 
fort,  bombarded^  by  the  rebel  batteries,  had  been  forced 
to  surrender. 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate 
forces  sent,  as  it  were,  an  electric  shock  through  the 
North.  The  flag  of  the  nation  had  been  fired  upon! 
There  was  no  longer  room  for  hesitation  or  compromise. 
Though  the  rebels  had  gained  a  fort,  they  had  aroused 
the  stem  patriotism  of  the  American  people  who  were 
determined  to  wipe  out  this  terrible  insult  and  to  put 
down  this  rebellion. 

On  April  14,  the  commander  of  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
forced  to  leave  the  fort.  On  April  15,  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  state  mihtia^  to  be 
prepared  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  All  the  Northern 
States  responded  generously,  sending,  in  some  cases, 
twice  the  nmnber  of  soldiers  asked  for.  From  the 
"slave"  states  which  had  not  yet  joined  the  Confederacy, 
there  was  but  a  feeble  response. 

A  few  days  later,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  volunteers  to  enlist  for  a  term  of  three  years' 
service. 

These  warlike  preparations  forced  every  state  to  declare 
its  position.  What  would  happen  in  the  states  between 
the  North  and  the  South — "slave"  states  which  had  not 
deserted  the  Union  for  the  Confederacy?  With  grave 
anxiety  the  president  watched  these  bordei  staies.  To 
his  grief,  he  saw  luost  of  them  follow  the  steps  of  the 
seceded    states    and   join    the    Confederacy.      A    few, 

1  bombarded,  attacked  with  bombs. 

2  militia  (ml-lish'a),  a  body  of  citizens  in  a  state  enrolled  for  disci 
pline,  but  engaged  in  actual  service  only  in  emergencies. 
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however,  resisted  the  influence  of  the  local  authorities 
and  remained  loyal  to  the  Union. 

The  secession  of  Virginia  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Union 
side,  for,  not  only  was  Virginia  a  powerful  state  and  very 
near  the  national  capital,  but,  with  its  withdrawal,  the 
government  lost  the  valuable  services  of  Robert  Lee, 
ard  the  South  gained,  for  its  general  in  chief,  a  military 
genius. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  Virginia  put  Washington  in 
grave  danger.  For  three  days  it  was  entirely  isolated 
from  the  North  and  was  forced  to  prepare  in  desperate 
haste  to  withstand  a  possible  siege.^  Great  excitement 
was  everywhere  visible,  but  President  Lincoln  remained 
composed  and  immediately  assumed  the  place  of  leader- 
ship which  his  office  demanded. 

More  disturbing  than  even  the  thought  of  an  attack 
upon  Washington  was  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  among 
the  government  officials.  Hundreds  of  government  clerks 
and  army  officers  were  deserting  to  enter  the  Southern 
army.  The  air  was  thick  with  plots  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  national  government.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to 
know  whom  it  was  safe  to  trust. 

There  were  many  problems  pressing  heavily  upon 
President  Lincoln.  Even  after  the  arrival  of  reenfbrce- 
ments  relieved  his  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the  capital, 
he  was  constantly  busy  on  the  important  task  of  making 
appointments  to  government  positions.  Furthermore, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  policy  governing  the  national 
army  and  navy,  of  which  he  was,  by  right  of  his  position 

1  siege,  the  besetting  a  fortified  place  to  compel  its  surreuder. 
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as  president  of  the  United  States,  the  commander  in 
chief 

One  grave  hindrance  to  him  arose  from  the  contempt 
in  which  he  was  held  by  many  of  his  fellow  government 
officials.  Some  of  them  felt  themselves  his  superior  in 
knowledge,  experience,  and  dignity  of  bearing,  and  many 
of  them  failed  entirely  to  understand  the  depth  of  his 
wisdom  and  of  his  natural  abilities.  The  oddities^  of 
manner  which  Lincoln  brought  from  his  simple  hfe  in  the 
West,  his  lack  of  dignified  elegance,  blinded  many  people 
to  the  greatness  of  his  personaUty. 

"Those,"  said  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Union  army, 
"who  visited  the  White  House — and  the  White  House 
appeared  to  be  open  to  whosoever  wished  to  e  iter — saw 
there  a  man  of  unconventional  manners,  who,  without 
the  slightest  effort  to  put  on  dignity,  treated  all  men 
alike,  much  hke  old  neighbors;  whose  speech  had  not 
seldom  a  rustic  flavor  about  it;  who  always  seemed  to 
have  time  for  a  homely  talk  and  never  to  be  in  a  hurry 
to  press  business;  and  who  occasionally  spoke  about 
important  affairs  of  state  with  the  same  nonchalance^ — 
I  might  almost  say  irreverence^ — with  which  he  might 
have  discussed  an  everyday  law  case  in  his  office  at 
Springfield,  Illinois." 

There  were,  however,  some  Americans  of  well-trained 
intellect  who  recognized  the  great  personality  behind  his 
uncouth  exterior.  From  the  first  of  his  presidential 
career,  they  recognized  the  power  of  his  grasp  on  the 


1  oddities,  singularities. 

2  nonchalance  {non'sha-lans),  indifference;  carelessness. 

3  irreverence  (Ir-rev'Sr-^ns),  wanting  in  reverence;  lacking  veneration. 
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forces  at  work  in  the  country,  his  remarkable  under- 
standing of  the  currents  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  his  deep 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

We  have,  for  instance,  the  words  of  a  famous  American 
historian  written  in  1861  shortly  after  a  visit  to  Lincoln: 
"I  went  and  had  an  hour's  talk  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  am 
very  glad  of  it,  for,  had  I  not  done  so,  I  should  have  left 
Washington  with  a  very  inaccurate  impression  of  the 
president.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  he  is  a  man  of  very 
considerable  native  sagacity;  and  that  he  has  an  ingenu- 
ous, unsophisticated,^  frank,  and  noble  character.  I 
beUeve  him  to  be  as  true  as  steel,  and  as  courageous  as 
true.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  doubtless  an  ignorance 
about  state  matters,  and  particularly  about  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal,  but  which 
v/o  must  of  necessity  regret  in  a  man  placed  in  such  a 
position  at  such  a  crisis.  Nevertheless,  his  very  modesty 
in  this  respect  disarms  criticism.  We  parted  very  af- 
fectionately, and  perhaps  I  shall  never  set  eyes  on  him 
again,  but  I  feel  that,  so  far  as  perfect  integrity^  and 
directne-ss  of  purpose  go,  the  country  will  be  safe  in 
his  hands.'* 

Three  years  later,  after  watching  with  keen  scrutin}^ 
the  behavior  of  Lincoln,  this  same  historian  wrote  to  his 
mother:  *'I  venerate  Abraham  Lincoln  exactly  because 
he  is  the  true,  honest  type  of  American  democracy. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  shabby-genteel,*  the  would-be- 


1  unsophisticated  (un/so-Cs'iJ-kat/ed),  artless;  simple;  not  artificial. 

2 integrity  (in-teg'ri-ti),  wholeness. 

8  scrutiny,  close  examination;  minute  inspection. 

*  genteel  (jen-tSl^),  well-bred. 
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but-couldn't-be  fine  gentleman;  heis  .  .  .  honest,  shrewd, 
homely,  wise,  humorous,  cheerful,  brave,  blundering 
occasionally,  but  through  blunders  strugghng  onwards 
towards  what  he  beheves  the  right."  And  in  a  later 
letter,  "His  mental  abilities  were  large,  and  they  became 
the  more  robust^  as  the  more  weight  was  imposed  upon 
them." 

From  few  indeed  of  the  men  with  whom  President 
Lincoln  came  into  official  contact  did  he  receive  this 
understanding  s5nnpathy.  With  many  of  them,  even 
though  they  might  be  members  of  his  cabinet,  he  was  in 
constant  disagreement,  for  they  refused  to  recognize  his 
abihty  and  often  failed  to  submit  to  his  lawful  authority. 
This  situation  at  Washington  made  the  task  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  vastly  more  difficult. 

The  North  beheved  that  the  rebellion  could  be  quickly 
suppressed.  PubUc  opinion  forced  the  government  to 
move  before  it  had  made  sufficient  preparations.  The 
result  was  a  Northern  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run./ 
This  defeat  of  the  Northern  forces  was,  however,  of  no  real 
value  to  the  Confederacy  and  actually  helped  the  North 
by  rousing  patriotism  to  white  heat.^ 

One  grave  danger  which  threatened  the  country 
came  from  without.  There  was  the  possibility  that 
the  foreign  powers  would  recognize  the  Confederacy  as 
an  independent  state  and  so  greatly  extend  its  power  and 
influence.  This  was  a  grave  menace  because,  among 
the  foreign  nations,  there  was  considerable  confusion  of 
mind  regarding  the  causes  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

1  robust  (ro-busf),  strong;  sound. 

2  white  heat,  at  such  a  tenaperature  that  metals  become  white  in  color. 
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The  South  complained  loudly  of  the  oppression  of  the 
North,  and  said  never  a  word  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  seemed  incredible^  to  any  other 
nation  that  the  South  had  broken  up  the  Union  and 
declared  war  on  their  national  government  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  institution  of  slavery. 

President  Lincoln's  statesmanlike  manner  of  dealing 
with  these  difficult  foreign  problems  saved  the  country 
from  the  threatened  interference  of  foreign  powers.  In 
this  program  he  was  several  times  forced  directly  to 
oppose  his  secretary  of  state  who  was  ready,  it  appears, 
to  declare  war  on  both  France  and  Spain. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  undertook 
the  study  of  mihtary  science.  With  his  customary  con- 
centration, he  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  this  problem 
and  became,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  a  wise  judge  of 
military  affairs.  If  his  plans  had  been  faithfully  carried 
out  by  his  generals,  the  war  would  not  have  lasted  so 
many  years.  Directly  after  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run, 
Lincoln  wanted  his  Eastern  army  to  threaten  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  He  wanted  his  Western 
forces  to  move  down  the  Ohio  River,  gradually  con- 
quering the  rebel  forts  along  the  Mississippi  and  claiming 
that  watercourse  for  the  Union.  This  would  have  shut 
the  Confederacy  within  its  own  territory.  His  plan  was 
then  to  advance  against  the  rebel  army  until  it  had  been 
defeated  and  the  capital  captured. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan  was 
the  lack  of  cooperation  among  the  Union  generals.  Each 
of  these  generals  had  his  own  plan  of  action  and  seemed 

1  incredible,  that  cannot  be  believed. 
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unable  to  understand  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Th^e 
followed,  therefore,  a  series  of  individual  efforts  which 
did  little  to  further  the  great  plan. 

For  seven  months,  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
Union  army  of  the  East  was  quietly  drilling  and  per- 
fecting its  organization.  But  though  the  best  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  best  of  the  equipment,  was  supplied  to 
its  general,  Lincoln  could  not  induce  him  to  enter  into 
battle  with  the  rebel  army  which  faced  him.  At  one 
time,  Mc.  llan  had  one  hundred  forty  seven  thousand 
men  under  him  while  the  enemy  had  but  forty-seven 
thousand,  yet  he  refused  to  attack  "because  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy."  The  two  armies  lay 
but  twenty  miles  apart,  yet  McClell^i  would  not  advance. 

Fearful  of  attack,  the  rebel  army  retreated  and  Mc- 
Clellan  allowed  him  to  depart  without  pursuit. 

There  were  those  who  called  McClellan  a  "coward," 
but  some  were  convinced  that  he  was  a  traitor.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  just  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  re- 
jected all  advice  from  his  superiors;  he  was  insulting  to 
the  president. 

A  notable  instance  of  his  haughty  insolence  occurred 
one  evening  when,  instead  of  ordering  McCleUan  to  report 
to  him  at  the  White  House,  Lincoln  with  his  secretary  of 
state  called  upon  the  general  at  his  home.  While  his 
guests  were  waiting,  McClellan  came  in  and  went  upstairs 
without  entering  the  reception  room  to  greet  them. 
Half  an  hour  later,  the  president  sent  a  message  that  he 
was  waiting  to  see  General  McClellan,  and  the  latter  sent 
back  word  that  he  was  tired  and  had  gone  to  bed. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  Lincoln's  friends  at  such 
gross  insubordination   and   insolent   rudeness,   but   the 
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president,  though  he  was  never  again  so  affectionately 
friendly  with  the  young  general,  refused  to  dismiss  him 
because  of  his  rudeness  to  himself.  Indeed,  this  churlish^ 
manner  would  have  been  forgiven  by  Lincohi  if  McCleUan 
had  been  active  in  his  miHtary  duties.  At  last,  the 
president  became  convinced  that  McCleUan  "did  not 
want  to  hunt  the  enemy."  Before  this  happened,  how- 
ever, McCleUan  had  begun  to  give  President  Lincoln 
directions  concerning  his  presidential  duties  and  in  many 
ways  showed  himself  a  narrow,  vain  man,  whose  chief 
aim  was  his  own  private  glory  and  advancement.  Fur- 
thermore, there  were  clear  indications  that  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  Lincoln  and  become  himself  dictator  of  the 
nation.  Since  neither  pleas  nor  threats  had  any  effect 
upon  his  treasonable  inactivity.  President  Lincoln  was 
forced  to  request  his  resignation.  Unfortunately,  there 
was,  however,  no  one  better  to  put  in  his  place. 

Gradually,  it  became  evident  that  of  all  of  those 
leading  the  various  divisions  of  the  Union  army.  General 
Grant  was  the  greatest  military  genius.  With  few  words, 
but  with  quick  action  and  deadly  persistence  he  fought 
and  conquered.  One  after  another,  victories  were  added 
to  his  credit,  until  he  began  to  appear  the  outstanding 
military  figure  on  the  Union  side. 

In  spite  of  the  inexperience  of  the  Union  officers,  which 
often  resulted  in  disaster,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  vision 
and  tardy^  cooperation,  there  were  many  fine  men  in  the 
government  troops. 

As  President  Lincoln  declared  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war:    "It  may  be 

1  churlish,  ill-bred. 

*  t?tf  dy,  slow-moving:  sluggish. 
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affirmed  without  extravagance,  that  the  free  institutions 
we  enjoy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved  the 
condition  of  our  whole  people  beyond  any  example  in  the 
world.  Of  this  we  now  have  a  striking  and  an  impressive 
illustration  J  So  large  an  army  as  the  government  has 
now  on  foot  was  never  before  known,  without  a  soldier 
in  it  but  who  has  taken  his  place  there  of  his  own  free 
choice.  But  more  than  this,  there  are  many  single 
regiments  whose  members,  one  and  another,  possess  full 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions, 
and  whatever  else,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known 
in  the  world;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  from  which  there 
could  not  be  selected  a  president,  a  cabinet,  a  congress, 
and,  perhaps,  a  court,  abundantly  competent  to  ad- 
minister the  government  itself .  .  .  .  This  is  essentially  a 
people's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union,  it  is  a 
struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and 
substance  of  government  whose  leading  object  is  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  men;  to  hft  artificial  weights 
from  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable^  pursuit 
for  all;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered^  start,  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.  ...  I  am  most  happy  to 
believe  that  the  plain  people  understand  and  appreciate 
this.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  in  this,  the  govern- 
ment's hour  of  trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in  the  army 
and  navy  who  ha^^e  been  favored  with  the  offices  have 
resigned  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which  had 
pampered^  them,  not  one  common  soldier  or  common 
sailor  is  known  to  have  deserted  his  flag." 

1  laudable,  conunendable;  praiseworthy. 

2  unfettered,  unshackled;  liberated. 

3  pampered,  overindulged 
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Little  as  Lincoln's  military  sagacity  was  appreciated 
at  the  time,  full  justice  has  been  done  to  it  in  history.  In 
later  years,  military  critics,  after  studying  President 
Lincoln's  correspondence  with  his  generals,  have  declared 
him  to  have  been  "the  ablest  strategist^  of  the  war." 


1  strategist  (•strat'e-jist).  one  skilled  in  science  of  military  command. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SLAVES 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities  there  was  much 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  President  Lincoln  for  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves.  But,  however  much  the  sympathies 
of  Lincoln  were  with  the  slaves,  he  felt  that  such  a  step 
was  both  unwise  and  unwarranted  by  the  situation. 

Indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  awful  consequences  of  a 
slave  uprising,  the  president  gave  strict  orders  that  any 
insurrection  among  the  slaves  should  be  suppressed. 
There  were,  however,  many  unhappy  slaves  who  escaped 
to  the  Union  army  where  they  gladly  undertook-  the  per- 
formance of  various  menial  tasks.  When  it  was  found 
that  rebel  miUtary  defenses  were  being  buUt  by  enforced 
negro  labor,  it  was  declared  that  the  slaves  were  "con- 
traband of  war.  "2  Thus  in  the  North,  men,  instead  of 
speaking  of  slaves  or  negroes,  began  to  call  them  "con- 
traband." 

The  reception  and  treatment  of  these  black  fugitives,^ 
Lincoln  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  commanding  general, 
but  when  one  general  in  the  West  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  all  slaves  in  a  certain  state  to  be  "free,"  Lincoln 

1  menial,  servile. 

2  contraband  of  war,  that  which,  according  to  international  law,  can- 
not be  supplied  to  one  of  two  contending  parties  without  danger  of 
being  seized  by  the  other. 

8  fugitives,  those  who  flee  from  their  owners^ 
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officially  repudiated^  the  action  and  rebuked  the  officer. 
The  war  was  being  waged  to  save  the  Union.  The 
emancipation^  of  the  slaves  did  not  belong  to  the  powers 
of  any  general  but  to  the  commander  in  chief,  who  was 
the  president  himself. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  own  plan  for  dfealing  with  the  slavery 
question  was  along  the  line  of  compensated  abohshment. 
He  was  ready  to  see  the  government  buy  from  their 
owners  the  slaves  and  then  give  the  latter  their  freedom. 
This,  he  considered  the  just  solution  of  the  problem, 
since,  in  allowing  the  existence  of  slavery  at  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  nation,  the  North  was  quite  as  responsible 
as  the  South.  The  whole  nation  should,  therefore, 
unitedly  bear  the  great  financial  loss  involved.  As  he 
pointed  out,  the  expense  which  the  government  would 
incur  by  reimbursing^  slave  owners  when  freeing  their 
slaves  would  be  less  than  that  spent  in  three  months  of 
warfare. 

This  plan  of  President  Lincoln's  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress and  thus  every  slave  owner  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  tlie  government  could  receive  compensation  for  his 
freed  slaves.  The  appeal  to  follow  this  program  was 
made  very  earnestly  to  the  border  states.  The  proposi- 
tion did  not,  however,  find  favor  with  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  failure  of  this  plan  that 
President  Lincoln  drafted  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  he  laid  before  his  cabinet.  There  was  a  divergence 
of  opinion  among  them,  but  the  objection  of  which  Lin- 
coln immediately  saw  the  force  was  that  offered  by  the 

1  repudiated,  refused  dealings  with. 

2  emancipation,  setting  free. 

3  reimbursing,  repa3dng. 
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secretary  of  state.  He  suggested  that  the  pubhcation  of 
the  proclamatiori  be  postponed  until  it  was  supported  by 
a  marked  Union  victory.  The  wisdom  of  this  view  struck 
the  president  with  great  force  and  he  laid  aside  the 
proclamation  to  wait  for  a  victory. 

On  September  22,  1862,  after  a  victory  on  the  part  of 
the  Union  forces,  Lincoln  read  to  his  cabinet  a  paper 
summing  up  the  progress  of r  the  war  and  its  relation  to 
the  question  of  slavery,  finishing  with  the  proclamation 
which  read: 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or  designated 
part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thencefor- 
ward, and  forever  free;  and  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  mihtary  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom." 

When  the  plan  was  made  pubHc  in  December,  1862,  it 
was  also  urged  that  there  still  remained  an  opportunity 
for  compensated  abolishment  of  slavery  in  states  loyal  to 
the  Union.  Should  any  state  make  a  constitutional 
amendment  looking  forward  to  the  general  abolishment 
of  slavery  within  its  borders,  it  would  find  hearty  support 
and  sympathy  in  the  Federal  government. 

When  the  proclamation  was  submitted  to  Congress,  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  following  f arsighted  words: 

"FeUow  citizens,  we  cannot  e§cape  history.  We,  of 
this  Congress  and  this  administration,  will  be  remembered 
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in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance,  or  insig- 
nificance, can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in' honor 
or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation!  We  say  we  are  for 
the  Union.  The  world  wiU  not  forget  that  we  say  this. 
We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we 
do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — ^hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to 
the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  iree — ^honorable  alike 
in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shaU  nobly 
save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed,  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the 
world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless." 

Had  it  not  been  a  necessary  war  measure.  President 
Lincoln  had  no  legal  authority  to  set  free  a  suxgle  slave. 
Even  so  he  delayed  the  act  until  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  carried  with  him  public  opinion. 

The  situation  was  really  this:  The  white  men  of  the 
South  left  their  entire  industrial  labor  to  the  slaves, 
allowing  every  white  man  to  become  a  soldier.  Moreover, 
they  forced  the  slaves  to  erect  military  structures,  thus 
actually  using  them  as  war  material.  When  the  slaves 
were  freed,  the  South  lost  this  tremendous  advantage, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  war  one  hundred  eighty  thou- 
sand colored  troops  were  in  arms  for  the  Union, 

The  emancipation  act  had  other  far-reaching  results. 
It  settled  forever  that  slavery  was  outlawed  within  the 
borders  of  the  Ui^nited  States  of  America.  There  could 
never  again  arise  the  question  of  whether  or  not  slavery 
was  right  or-  even   profitable.      Slavery   was  finished. 
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though  there  still  remained  weighty  problems  concerning 
the  political  status  of  the  recently  freed  men^ 

The  sudden  «nancipation  of  the  slaves  was  a  very 
dangerous  experiment.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  did  not 
favor  it.  "Gradual  and  not  sudden  emancipation  is 
better  for  all,"  he  said.  It  was  only  when  he  felt  that 
without  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  the  war  could  not  end 
in  victory  for  the  Union,  that  he  decreed  their  imniediate 
freedom. 


CHAPTER  XI 
LINCOLN,  THE  MAN 

To  understand  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincohi,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  American-  Civil  War.  What 
interests  one  particularly,  however,  is  Lincoln's  person- 
ality and  one  turns  gladly  to  a  more  intimate  study  of 
the  man. 

From  his  law  partner  of  many  years,  comes  the  follow- 
ing vivid  description  of  him: 

*'His  flesh  looked  dry  and  leathery,  tough  and  ever- 
lasting; his  eyes  were  smaU  and  gray;  head  small  and 
forehead  receding;^  but  when  this  great  man  was  moved 
by  some  great  and  good  feeling,  by  some  idea  of  Liberty, 
or  Justice,  or  Right,  then  he  seemed  an  inspired  man.  It 
was  just  then  that  Lincoln's  nature  was  beautiful,  and  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Great  Eternal. 
I  have  seen  him  in  this  inspired  condition,  and  thought 
he  was  molded^  in  ihe  Spirit's  best  mold.  Lincoln  was 
a  great  man,  a  good  man,  and  a  pure  man;  and  beneath 
his  rough  bodily  exterior.  Nature  wove  her  fine  network 
of  nerve.  .  .  .  Lincoln  was  a  gloomy  man  at  one -moment 
and  a  joyous  man  the  next;  he  was  conscious  that  a 
terrible  fate  awaited  him.     He  said  to  me,  T  cannot  help 


1  receding,  shrinking  back. 

2  molded,  modeled;  fashioned. 
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but  believe  that  I  shall  meet  with  some  terrible  end.' 
This  idea  seized  him  and  made  him  gloomy.  At  times 
his  better  nature  would  get  the  mastery  of  him,  and  he 
would  be  happy  till  the  shadow  of  his  fate  flitted^  before 
him.  In  philosophy  Lincoln  was  a  fatalist.^  ...  In  my 
poor  opinion,  Lincohi  had  not  arrived,  when  he  was 
assassinated,  at  the  meridian^  of  his  intellectual  power." 

In  reading  the  many  stories  of  Lincoln,  the  thing  that 
impresses  one  most  strongly  is  his  humanness,  his  neigh- 
borliness.  Even  when  he  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
land,  even  when  he  was  the  head  of  the  victorious  Union, 
he  was  always  approachable. 

Never  a  person  in  desperate  need  but  found  in  him  a 
broad  charity  and  a  sympathetic  heart.  Many  were  the 
appeals  made  to  him  for  pardon  for  military  offenders. 
Perhaps  scarcely  a  day  passed  but  that  some  friend  or 
relative  of  a  soldiei  condenmed  to  be  shot  appealed  to  the 
president  for  mercy. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  cabe  of  a  lad  condemned  to 
death  for  falling  asleep  upon  his  post.  Lincoln,  in  grant- 
ing him  pardon,  explained:  "I  could  not  think  of  going 
into  eternity  with  the  blood  of  that  poor  young  man  on 
my  skirts.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  boy  raised 
on  a  farm,  probably  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  dark, 
should,  when  required  to  watch,  fall  asleep;  and  I  cannot 
consent  to  shoot  him  for  such  an  act."  That  the  boy's 
heart  was  greatly  touched  by  this  act  ot  mercy  was 
brought  to  light  when  his  dead  body  was  foimd  on  the 

1  flitted,  passed  rapidly. 

2  fatalist,  one  who  believes  that  all  events  are  predetermined  by 
arbitrary  decree. 

3  meridian  (me-rid'i-an),  highest  point. 
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field  of  battle.  Next  to  his  heart  was  a  photograph  of 
the  president,  across  which  he  had  written,  "God  bless 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  president  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  his 
merciful  attitude.  "Some  of  our  generals,"  Lincoln  ex- 
plained, "complain  that  I  impair^  discipline  in  the  army 
by  my  pardons  and  respites,^  but  it  makes  me  rested 
after  a  hard  day's  work  if  I  can  find  some  good  excu^ 
for  saving  a  man's  Hfe,  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think 
how  joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and 
his  family  and  his  friends." 

It  was  in  1863  that  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was 
set  aside  as  a  national  cemetery.*  In  it  were  to  be  laid 
to  rest  those  who  had  died  for  their  coimtry.  The 
national  cemetery  was  dedicated*  with  great  solemnity. 
The  great  men  of  the  nation  were  these  and  one  of  them 
gave  a  long,  scholarly  oration.  This  was  followed  by 
these  few  words  by  President  Lincoln: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  hheity, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  Uves  that  their  nation  might  hve.    It  is 


1  impair,  make  worse. 

*  respites,  postponement;  pauses;  delay  permitted  in  the  discharge  of 
a  suffering  of  a  penalty. 

'  cemetery,  graveyard. 

*  dedicated,  devoted  solemnly. 
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altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,^  we  cannot  hallo w,^  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  hving  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract*^  The 
world  will  Kttle  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us 
the  Hving,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain,  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Though,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  Lincoln's  three- 
minute  address  rather  disappointed  his  audience,  it  has 
since  then  received  due  appreciation.  Whereas  the  two- 
hour  address  of  the  most  brilliant  orator  of  the  day  is 
now  forgotten,  the  little  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
classed  with  the  noblest  of  pubUc  utterances  of  all  times. 
In  it  he  gave  expression  to  his  veneration  of  those  who 
had  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country.  He  revealed 
his  own  deep  humiHty,  his  stem  determination  that  these 
men  "shall  not  have  died  in  vain"  and  that  "Hberty  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

1  consecrate,  set  apart  as  sacred^ 

2  hallow,  make  holy, 
8  detract,  take  away. 
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The  burden  of  the  death  or  mutilation^  of  the  soldiers, 
the  grief  of  sorrowing  reiatives,  rested  heavily  on  his 
tender  heart.  We  are  told  that  after  some  of  the  terrible 
battles,  Lincoln  walked  the  floor  all  night. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  letters  of  history  is 
that  which  the  president  sent  to  a  bereaved  mother. 

"Dear  Madam, — I  have  been  shown,  in  the  files  of  the 
War  Department,  a  statement  of  the  adjutant^  general  of 
Massachusetts,  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  son?  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of 
mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile*  you  from  a  loss 
so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering 
to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks 
of  the  Repubhc  they  died  to  save. 

"I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage*  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  aJtar®  of  freedom. 

"Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

"Abraham  Lincoln. 
"To  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Mass." 

To  one  of  the  officers  of  the  government  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  invaluable  picture  of  the  real  Lincoln: 

1  mutilation,  cutting  off  a  limb. 

3  adjutant  (aj'd&-tant),  a  military  officer  who  assists  a  s&perior 
officer. 
'  beguile  (be-gfl'),  cheat. 
*  assuage  (a-swaj'),  soften. 
'^  altar,  flat-topped  block  for  offerings  to  deity. 
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"As  I  entered  his  apartment,  a  tali,  stooping  figure, 
upon  which  his  clothing  hung  loosely  and  ungracefully, 
advanced  to  meet  me.  His  kindly  eyes  looked  out  from 
under  a  cavernous/  projecting  brow,  with  a  curiously 
mingled  expression  of  sadness  and  humor.  His  limbs 
were  long,  and  at  first  sight,  ungainly.  But  in  the 
cordial  grasp  of  his  large  hands,  the  cheery  tones  of  his 
pleasant  voice,  the  heartiness  of  his  welcome,  in  the  air 
and  presence  of  the  great-hearted  man,  there  was  an 
ascendancy  which  caused  me  to  forget  my  errand,  and  to 
comprehend  why  it  was  that  Abraham  Lincoln  won  from 
aU  classes  and  conditions  of  men  a  love  that  'was 
wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.* " 

Though  Abraham  Lincoln  won  the  love  of  men  and 
women  of  all  classes,  still  there  were  others  who  felt 
justified  in  criticizing  him  and  his  family  with  bitter 
scorn.  Moreover,  his  work  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  delegations^  of  those  who  came  to  him  to  protest 
against  his  poUcy  or  to  criticize  his  actions.  Though  he 
had  many  implacable^  enemies,  they  might  be  termed 
rather  pohtical  foes  than  personal  enemies. 

To  some  of  his  critics  ne  gave  answers  which  immedi- 
ately silenced  them.  For  instance,  when  some  wealthy 
bankers  from  New  York  City  came  to  demand  that  the 
government  send  a  gunboat  to  New  York  harbor  to 
protect  the  immense  wealth  which  they  represented,  he 
repHed: 

"Gentlemen,  I  am,  by  the  Constitution,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 

1  cavernous,  consisting  of  caverns;  hollow. 

2  delegations,  appointments  of  representatives. 

3  implacable  (im-pla'ka-b'l),  tnat  cannot  be  appeased. 
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as  a  matter  of  law  I  can  order  anything  to  be  done  that 
is  practicable  to  be  done.  I  am  in  command  of  the 
gunboats  and  ships  of  war;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  know  exactly  where  they  are.  I  presume  they  are 
actively  engaged,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to 
furnish  you  with  a  gunboat.  The  credit  of  the  government 
•is  at  a  very  low  ebb,*  and  in  this  condition  of  things,  if  I 
were  worth  half  as  much  as  you  gentlemen  are  represented 
to  be,  and  as  badly  frightened  as  you  seem  to  be,  I  would 
build  a  gunboat  £md  give  it  to  the  government." 

When,  however,  there  called  a  group  of  Quakers^  to 
extend  to  President  Lincoln  their  sympathy  and  assure 
him  of  their  prayers,  his  heart  was  touched. 
.  "I  am  glad  of  this  interview,"  he  assured  thepi,  "and 
glad  to  know  that  I  have  your  sympathy  and  prayers. 
We  are  indeed  going  through  a  great  trial — a  fiery  trial. 
In  the  very  responsible  position  in  which  I  happen  to  be 
placed,  being  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  as  I  am,  and  as  we  all  are,  to  work  out 
His  great  purposes,  I  have  desired  that  aU  my  works  and 
acts  may  be  according  to  His  will,  and  that  it  might  be 
so,  I  have  sought  His  aid;  but  if,  after  endeavoring  to  do 
my  best  in  the  light  which  He  affords  me,  I  find  my 
efforts  fail,  I  must  believe  that  for  some  purpose  unknown 
to  me.  He  wills  it  otherwise.  If  I  had  had  my  way,  this 
war  would  never  have  been  commenced.  If  I  had  been 
allowed  my  way,  this  war  would  have  been  ended  before 
this;  but  we  find  it  still  continues,  and  we  must  beheve 
that  He  permits  it  for  some  wise  purpose  of  His  own, 
mysterious  and  unknown  to  us;  and  though  with  our 

1  low  ebb,  decline. 

s  Quakers,  those  of  a  religious  sect  calling  theraselves  "Friends," 
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limited  understandings  we  may  not  be  able  to  compre- 
hend it,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that  He  who  made 
the  world  still  governs  it." 

That  Lincoln  was  himself  acquainted  with  grief  we 
know.  One  of  his  sons  died  when  but  a  small  child  and 
another  died  in  the  White  House,  The  second  to  die, 
httle  WiUie  Lincoln,  had  the  brilliant  mind  of  his  father, 
and  a  winning  disposition.  He  and.  his  father  were 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  the  boy's  death  was  a  great 
grief  and  shock  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  presidential  office  often 
weighed  heavily  upon  Lincoln.  He  much  preferred  honest 
straightforwardness  to  elaborate  ceremony.  Neither  did 
he  seek  to  gain  advantages  for  his  family  because  of  his 
official  position.  When  the  president's  oldest  son  desired 
to  fight  for  his  country,  Lincoln  wrote  the  following 
modest  letter  to  General  Grant: 

"Please  read  and  answer  this  letter  as  though  I  was 
not  president,  but  only  a  friend.  My  son,  now  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  having  graduated  at  Harvard,  •vrishes 
to  see  something  of  the  war  before  it  ends.  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  him  in  the  ranks,  nor  yet  give  him  a  com- 
mission to  which  those  who  have  already  served  long  are 
better  entitled  and  better  qualified  to  hold. 

*'Could  he,  without  embarrassment  to  you  ©r  detrimeiit 
to  the  service,  go  into  your  mihtary  family  with  some 
nominal  rank,  I,  and  not  the  pubhc,  furnishing  his 
necessary  means?  If  not,  say  so  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, because  I  am  as  anxious  and  as  deeply  interested 
that  you  shall  not  be  encumbered^  as  you  can  be  yourself." 

1  enctimbered,  hindered, 
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THE  TRAGIC  END 

When  the  time  came  for  the  next  presidential  election, 
there  were  several  aspirants.^  Not  only  was  McClellan 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  but  even  a  member  of 
President  Lincoln's  cabinet  was  ready  to  run  in  opposition 
to  him. 

Though  President  Lincoln  was  very  well  aware  of  this 
personal  disloyalty,  "I  am  determined,"  he  said,  "to  shut 
my  eyes,  so  far  as  possible  to  everything  of  the  sort." 
There  was  never  a  man,  perhaps,  who  could  read  the 
pubhc  mind  more  accurately  than  did  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  he  was  quite  ready  to  abide  by  the  wiU  of  the  people. 

When  the  Republican  convention  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  renominated  met,  they  had  other  vital  questions  as 
well  to  consider.  Among  other  things  they  determined 
to  press  for  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery.  They  urged  their  candidate  to  enter  into  no 
compromise  with  the  rebels  but  to  crush  out  rebellion 
and  strengthen  the  Union. 

The  success  of  the  Union  army  under  Greneral  Grant 
did  much  to  gain  the  presidential  election  for  Lincoln. 
During  the  year  1864,  there  were  carried  to  a  victorious 
end  three  distinct  lines  of  campaign.     There  was  the 

^  aspirants  (&s-pir'Snts},  those  who  seek  high  positionSi 
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Western  campaign,  the  great  march  of  the  Union  forces 
under  Generad  Sherman  across  Georgia,  and  the  fighting 
ia  Virginia. 

Then  began  Sherman's  march  up  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  join  Grant's  army  in  Virginia. 
Grant,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  pressing  Lee  with  fierce 
determination  in  order  to  capture  Richmond,  the  Con- 
federate capital. 

Upon  Lincoln,  freed  from  the  great  an3deties  of  the 
war,  began  to  press  the  difficult  problem  of  reconstruction. 

In  1865,  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — this  amendment, 
forbidding  slavery  in  the  nation  was  welcomed  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  by  Lincoln's  partisans.^ 

There  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865,  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States 
to  make  peace  with  the  Federal  government.  Three 
conditions  were  laid  down  by  President  Lincoln  as  indis- 
pensable. "First,  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority 
throughout  ^he  states.  Second,  no  change  in  Lincoln's 
attitude  towards  slavery.  Third,  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  rebel  troops."  The  Confederate  leaders  were, 
however,  unwilKng  to  accept  these  terms. 

Though  Lincoln  did  not  live  to  influence  the  final 
settlement  of  these  problems,  his  wise,  merciful  attitude 
towards  the  conquered  is  weU  expressed  at  the  close  of 
his  second  inaugural  address: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  aU;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, — 

1  partisans,  adherents  to  a  party  or  faction. 
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let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in:  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan;  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection  was  instantly  felt 
in  the  war  zone.  The  Union  soldiers  cheered  and  the 
rebel  forces  became  despondent. ^  As  disaster  followed 
disaster,  the  Confederate  government  began  to  lose  the 
support  of  the  Southern  people. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lee's  army  was  between  Grant  and 
Sherman,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  Confederate 
general  was  forced  to  surrender. 

"I  want  to  see  Richmond,"  Lincoln  said,  when  he 
heard  that  the  rebel  capital  had  been  taken  by  the  Union 
forces.  "Taking  his  boy  Tad  by  the  hand,  he  walked 
through  the  streets  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  guarded  only 
by  ten  sailors.  The  negroes  were  wild  with  joy  when 
they  beheld  their  emancipator,  before  whom  they  pros- 
trated^  themselves.  'Don't  kneel  to  me;  that  is  not 
right,'  he  said;  and  a  leader  among  them  commanded  in 
a  hoarse  whisper,  'Sh — 'sh — be  still;  hear  our  savior  speak.' 
Lincoln  said;  'You  must  kneel  to  God  only.  I  am 
but  God's  humble  instrument,  but  you  may  rest  assm-ed 
that  as  long  as  I  hve  no  one  shall  put  a  shackle^  on  your 
limbs.  God  bless  you,  and  let  me  pass  on,'  he  said  to 
them,  as  he  passed  along.  Again  in  the  strai^ge  progress 
of  this  modest  conqueror,  an  old  slave  lifted  his  hat,  and 


1  despondent,  hopeless. 

s  prostrated,  threw  themselves  to  the  ground  in  submission, 

8  shackle^  fetter. 
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the  president  returned  the  salutation  by  lifting  his, 
whereat  the  crowd  of  negroes  who  followed  him  gaped^ 
in  wonder  to  see  a  white  man  uncover  to  a  black."  The 
negroes  pressed  about  Lincoln,  some  kissing  his  hands 
and  gcTments  and  some  shouting  and  dancing  with  303% 
"while  the  tears  ran  down  the  president's  care-furrowed 
cheeks.** 

From  the  very  first  of  his  presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  followed  by  threats  from  his  enemies.  Once,  when 
urged  by  one  of  his  friends  to  take  greater  care  of  his 
personal 'Safety,  he  replied; 

"You  are  not  the  first  to  warn  me  against  the  dangers 
of  assassination.  My  ambassadors  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  as  well  as  Professor  Morse,  have  many  times 
warned  me  against  the  plots  of  murderers  whom  they 
have  detected  in  those  different  countries.  But  I  see  no 
other  safeguard  against  these  murderers,  but  to  be  always 
ready  to  die,  as  Christ  advises  it.  As  we  must  aU  die 
sooner  or  later,  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  me 
whether  I  die  from  a  dagger  plunged  through  the  heart 
or  from  an  inflammation^  of  the  lungs." 

Indeed,  the  president's  reckless  disregard  of  his  very 
evident  danger  was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  his  wife 
and  friends. 

As  early  as  1863,  attempts  had  been  made  to  kill 
the  president.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  was  fond  of  riding  horseback  in  the  early 
evening,  was  riding  along  with  only  one  soldier  as  guard. 


1  gaped,  stared;  gazed  curiously, 

2  inflamdlation,  morbid  process  affectiog  a  part  of  the  body  with 
heat,  swelling,  pain,  and  redness^ 
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When  part  way  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  he  sent  his  guard 
back  for  something  which  he  had  left  at  the  White  House 
and  rode  on  alone.  "After  dusk  he  galloped  up  to  the 
Home  stables,  and  the  stableman  noticed  that  he  was 
without  his  hat.  Mr. .  Lincoln,  answering  the  man*s 
question,  said,  'Run  back  a  few  hundred  yards  and  pick 
it  up.'  The  mcin  had  heard  a  shot,  but  thought  little  of 
it  till  Mr.  Lincoln  came  galloping  in.  He  found  the  hat 
and  brought  it  to  the  president,  who  was  still  waiting  at 
the  stable.  There  was  a  bullet  hole  near  the  top.  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  the  man  promise  not  to  speak  of  it.  *It 
was  probably  an  accident,  and  might  worry  my  family.* 
And  he  went  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  as  usual,  but 
probably  never  again  alone."  A  man  had  really  at- 
tempted to  shoot  him. 

It  was  of  course  utterly  inipossible  to  guard  the  presi- 
dent absolutely  a.gainst  murder.  He  went  constantly 
unarmed  among  the  people.  He  received  hundreds  of 
visitors  each  day.  He  often  walked  at  midnight  between 
the  White  House  and  the  War  Department.  For  the 
years  of  the  war  these  threats  had  constantly  been  hurled 
at  him,  but  nothing  had  come  of  them. 

The  thanksgiving  of  the  nation  at  the  restoration  of 
peace  was  deep  and  strong.  From  the  heart  of  Lincoln 
was  raised  the  intolerable  burden  of  grief  and  anxiety. 
He  spent  Friday,  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  first  day  of 
peace,  with  his  family  and  friends.  During  the  afternoon 
he  went  driving  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  they  talked  of 
the  happy  time  when  they  might  return  to  Springfield  to 
live  once  more  among  their  old  ndghbors. 
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That  same  evening,  while  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  attending  the  theater,  the  leader  of  a  Httle  group 
of  traitors  found  his  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  the 
victor.  In  his  private  box,  the  president  was  very- 
conspicuous.  The  assassin,  who  was  an  actor,  was  quite 
familiar  with  Ford's  Theater,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
perfecting  his  arrangements.  During  the  theatrical  per- 
formance>  he  entered  the  presidential  box,  shot  the 
president,  and  stabbed  one  of  the  men  who  tried  to  seize 
him.  Then  he  jumped  to  the  stage  and  got  off  before  any 
one  awoke  from  the  horror  caused  by  the  assassination. 

"The  president  scarcely  moved;  his  head  drooped 
forward  slightly,  his  eyes  closed.'*  With  aU  care,  the 
dying  president  was  carried  across  the  street  and  laid 
upon  a  bed.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  suffering  from  the 
terrible  shock,  was  tenderly  cared  for. 

Doctors  were  called  and  the  cabinet  was  summoned, 
but  it  was  known  from  the  first  that  the  wound  was 
fatal.  The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  on  April  15, 
1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  died. 

The  first  word  spoken  was  by  one  of  his  cabinet  sec- 
retaries: "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

The  shock  of  grief  caused  by  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln  was  all  the  greater  because  it  came  directly  after 
the  great  joy  of  a  restored  peace.  In  the  North,  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  president  was  universal  and  deep-felt. 
Even  in  the  South,  a  real  sense  of  loss  was  felt,  for  many 
realized  that  Abraham  Lincoln  wished  them  well. 

The  body  was  taken  to  his  old  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  for  burial.  In  its  slow  progress,  homage^  was 
paid  to  it  at  every  point  along  the  route. 

1  homage  (hom'&j).  respect  or  reverential  j«g^d. 
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On  the  comer  stone  of  the  monument  raised  to  his 
honor  in  Springfield  are  found  these  words  of  reverent 
appreciation. 

''President  Lincohi  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,*  as 
he  also  excelled  most  of  the  eminent  rulers  of  every  time, 
in  the  humanity  of  his  nature;  in  the  constant  assertion 
of  reason  over  passion  and  feeling;  in  the  art  of  dealing 
with  men;  in  fortitude,^  never  disturbed  by  adversity;* 
in  capacity  for  delay  when  action  was  fraught^  with 
peril;  in  the  power  of  immediate  and  resolute  decision 
when  delays  were  dangerous;  in  comprehensive  judgment 
which  forecasts  the  final  and  best  opinions  of  nations 
and  of  posterity;^  and  in  the  union  of  enlarged  patriotism, 
wise  philanthropy,^  and  the  highest  political  justice,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  save  a  nation  and  to  emancipate 
a  race." 


1  contemporaries,  persons  belonging  to  the  same  time^ 

2  fortitude,  courage  in  pain  or  adversity, 
'adversity,  misfortune^ 

*  fraught,  stored;  involving. 

'  posterity,  descendants. 

0  philanthropy  (fl-lan'thr3-pl),  love  to  mankind. 
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